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INVOLUNTARY INFLUENCE SANC- 
TIFIED. 


Breathe on us, Lord, and say — 
The Holy Ghost receive ; 

Our sinful nature take away ; 
To us Thy spirit give. 


Thy life in ours disclose, 
Our will to Thine subdue, 
Conquer whatever may oppose, 
Create our hearts anew. 


Help us to image Thee 
In temper, word and life ; 
Gentle and pure and patient be 
Amid surrounding strife. 


Then, though our lips we close, 
Our speechless lives may preach, 
Our silent influence expose 
The inward grace we teach. 


Then shall the world believe 
That we with Christ have been; 
The gracious word of truth receive, 
That Jesus saves from sin. 
P. 
[Copyright reserved.] 





FEATHERS FROM A RESTING WING. 





BY GILBERT HAVEN. 





Omitting all preliminary and delight- 
ful pausings, such as that at Wynne- 
wood, near Philadelphia—a delicious 
bit of perfect English ruralness and re- 
pose, with anything but a reposeful 
host, full of Scotch vividity, but liberal 
and entertaining to afault, and with ev- 
erything of a reposeful hostess, full of 
sweetnessand light ; thatat Middletown, 
still the loveliest of towns next to 
Northampton, and surpassing that in 
two super-lovely features—its river 
and its Methodism; that at Wildercliff, 
with the grand, old and ever young 
Lady Garrettson, never younger in her 
enthusiasm for the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, than now in her eighties 
—fresh as the river flowing magnifi- 
cently at the base of her bluffs, strong 
as the Catskills resting magnificently 
against the western wall of her land- 
scape, ‘‘lovely as a Lapland night” or 
a tropic dawn, whose haupimann, Rev. 
A. J. Hunt, is none the less agreeable, 
nor is the knee-strained, brain-wrench- 
ed Brother Harrower, and the geniai 
and brilliant dowager presidentress of 
Middletown, and Bro. Wheatley, pas- 
tor of the village church, fallof the new 
Hymn-book and the Wesleyanism and or- 
thodoxy which he and others preserved 
to it. What a company always gath- 
ers at Wildercliffe! What books and 
talks and sights and all things delecta- 
ble! Itis the Mecca still of American 
Methodism. From the days of Asbury 
and her father until now, it has been 
the resort of her great men—some smal] 
ones, as in this instance, getting with- 
in its gates. What a picture would 
those conversations give, of almost a 
century of our history! Every British 
delegate stops there. Long may they 
be privileged to look out over that 
grand scene, to enjoy the richer feast of 
soul within! 

Thence to Amenia, sweetest of inland 
spots, a place which, if in England, 
thousands of Americans would visit, 
whose seminary, of highest ancient 
fame, deserves to be renewed in more 
than its ancient vigor — a Harrow that 
should still send students to our Oxford. 
Why not give this name to our much- 
debated Wesleyan, and so put Wesley 
in his own shape into America? May 
the learned and lively head of our 
Harrow bring it close and closer into 
relations with our Oxford! 


Thence to our real rest — Saratoga. 
It is very proper, or at least very nat- 
ural, in this magnificent saloon of the 
Boston and Providence steamer — the 
best route now in every respect between 


the great cities— with the sound of 


music from its band creeping into the 
ear, to think of the Saratoga just be- 
hind me ; and the music floating from its 
park or from the colonnades of its great 
hotels still lingers in the ears, and rat- 
urally drops its distillment, not leprous 
but invigorating, through the pen. 


a time out of two adjacent springs. A 
servation and attention. 


You must dash it against the throat, as 
you plunge into the sea-bath. 


toga and the seashore?” asked an ar- 
dent Saratogan in a morning walk. 
**One puts you into salt water, the oth- 
er puts salt water into you,” was the 
reply. ‘*Not quite,” the official an- 
swers. ‘In the one place you frolic in 
the water, in the other the water frolics 
in you.” That is the Saratogan’s 
boast of Saratoga, and it is not far from 
the truth. How the waters do dance in 
the glass, leap up on the roof of the 
mouth and flow off the tongue, spring 
at the back of the throat, and frolic all 
through the body and spirit! Sure 
never was water called Minnehaha so 
properly as this. They are the laugh- 
ing waters, par excellence. The most 
laughing or frolicsome is the Hathorne. 
How marvelous, we say, are these 
springs! How more marvelous are the 
common sort without taste, saltness or 
any effervescence! These few among 
the millions and millions of the oppo- 
site sort, make the latter the greater 
miracle. Yetthese few are not to be 
despised. What a blessing to worn- 
down natures are these vivifying fount- 
ains! The original one is stili shown — 
that is, the one first discovered. It is 
not the most popular. Itis called High 
Rock, from an upturned bow] of rock 
made by the overflow. The second and 
third in discovery, dating from the be- 
ginning of the century — the Congress 
and Washington —are held in high es- 
teem. But the Hathorne ranks them 
all in its present repute. You will find 
the great crowd around it every morn- 
ing. They begin to gather at half-past 
four. They cease about half-past nine. 
The biggest crowd is about half-past 
seven. Itis hard to get near the shelf 
of the wooden enclosure ‘where two 
boys are dipping three big tumblers at 


nickel helps exceedingly the boys’ ob- 
The brilliant 
water leaps to meet the kind embrace. 


It isa 
wonderful seltzer. No manufactured 
soda is halt so energizing. The pro- 
prietor, Hon. Mr. Hathorne, formerly 
owned the Congress Hall, but has been 
compelled to surrender that property. 
He still, through his son, possesses this 
treasure, ‘*f had rather own that 
spring,” said he, ‘* than the best hotel 
in this city.” Its sales already exceed 
one hundred thousand dollars annually. 
Mr. H. has been a member of our 
Church and its most liberal benefactor. 
His wife is stillaleading member. He 
gave over fourteen thousand dollars to 
the new edifice. Had it not been for 
his failure, it would have been taken 
care of without appealing to the pub- 
lic. As it is, a debt of $57,000 lies 
heavily upon it. Twenty-six thousand 
of this must be paid soon, or the church 
goes under the hammer. Itis the finest 
church edifice in Saratoga. It has cost 
over one hundred thousand dollars. No 
Church does better service, none more 
deserves help. We hope every lover of 
Saratoga waters will send his gift to 
the unwearied pastor and agent, Rev’s 
Messrs. Hughes and Sexton. It must 
be saved. Outsiders must save it. It 
was built forthem. They should take 
care of theirown. Only eighteen thou- 
sand are needed to cover this first half. 
Of this the Church will try and tuke 
ten thousand. Let their brethren out- 
side give the other eight, and keep this 
best fountain among these fountains 
perpetually flowing. 

One thing more Methodistic and 
medicinal, and we will give you a sketch 
of this famous Baden-Baden of America. 
It is Dr. Strong’s sanatorium. A four- 
story brick, with an L at right angles 
covering its rear and fronting on the 
front yard, with stoops in front of the 
house and both the sides, that look up- 
on the green plat of the yard or garden, 
heavily shaded as is everything in 
Saratoga, covered with well-dressed 
people —a little too well-dressed you 
may say as you think of the luxurious 
freedom from such parade at the Vine- 
yard and the mountains — full of chat 
and song and debate, and “‘ quips and 
quirks and wreathed smiles,” with car- 
riage at the door to drive some guest to 
the lake or to remote springs, — such 
is the famous sanatorium of the Drs. 
Strong, sire and son. 


Driven by the ice breeze blowing 
fierce within my bones, I make this 
port. Any port in a storm, but such 
a port is worth a storm to make one 
make it. The electric ard galvanic 
baths soon put their hot fingers on the 
icy blast, and it becomes a great, warm 
calm. They carry me through fire and 
through water,jand bring me out into a 
wealthy place. Heat as concentrated 
as lightning had created the Arctic at- 
mosphere in the nerves. Lightning 
itself drives out the atmosphere it had 
itself created. Similia similibus expel- 
lantur —like expelled by like. What 
between the frolicsome waters and the 
frolicsome lightnings, one cannot fail 
to be ** jolly ” at Saratoga. 

None the less frolicsome are the 
guests. 
guest, Dr. Cuyler. He is so old an 
habitué (and so deaf withal) that he has 





«* What is the difference between Sara- 


Chief in this mood is the chief} bluffs, ravines, pond, covered prom- 


the seat of honor at the right hand of| tering spot in the world! 





story, and joke, in a loud and merry 
voice, but is so fortunately dull of hear- 
ing that he seldom catches argument, 
story or joke flang back in exchange. 
‘* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear ! 
Of him that hears it; never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.” 
Against the bright doctor, then, 
the best jests have a very poor 
show; for you cannot “holler” your 
point down the unwilling corridors of 
the ear. Sohe is, by virtue of his own 
effects and defects, master of every sit- 
uation. Few men traveled so early 
and have seen so many celebrities. 
At nineteen, when graduafing, his 
mother, a very bright lady, says, ‘* He 
had never played a game of cards, 
drank a glass of wine, or bought a copy 
of the New York Herald.” He visited 
Europe then, saw Carlyle, Wordsworth, 
and other celebrities, and has been many 
times since. He is an optimist, always 
looking on the bright side; believes in 
Hayes, and don’t disbelieve in Grant—a 
queer mixture; and is to Saratoga 
wkat Starr King was to the White 
Hills — its prophet, priest and king. 
Here, too, you see the learned Dr. 
Latimer, whose lightest literary draught 
is Hegel or St. Simon—a delightful 
talker, nevertheless; elegant Dr. Ridg- 
away, as full of sweetness and strength 
as Samson's lion; captivating Dr. 
McCabe, beloved of every man, and 
every woman, and every child; mag- 
nifical Dr. Newman. They propose 
to take that splendid word out of the 
Bible, the new translators, or they are 
advised so to do. How, then, can we 
describe Solomon's temple or Dr. New- 
man? Here, too, comes as a visitor the 
perfect gentleman, Dr. Tiffany, whose 
savoir faire has no superior on either 
side the Atlantic; Mr. Hammond, the 
child preacher, delightfulest of men; 
he carries a lamb’s heart among the 
full-grown flock; Dr. Creighead, of 
Philadelphia, former editor of The 
Evangelist, a clear head and a full one, 
as well as a rugged and a tall one, 
which last bis name affirms. No better 
conversationalist than he in Saratoga or 
elsewhere ; Dr. George Lansing Taylor, 
who knows what every tree says, and 
can tell it to you; and last, though 
far from least, the new, live editor of 
the Advocate, who can talk or write 
with equal point and power, and who is 
set for the defense of the fathers. What 
an exultant atmosphere of hope and 
faith, of joy in the Church and pride in 
it, glows and — blows if you so desire 
put it, through his columns. When 
Drs. Cuyler and Fowler and Ridgaway 
and Gov. Wells wrangle over the 
national politics in the parlors of the 
Institute, with Chaplain McCabe to 
soothe the belligerency with national 
songs, you may be sure it is the battle 
and the music of the gods. 
Other ministers may throng the re- 
sort. At Saratoga, as at the Vineyard, 
you’ve vnly to sit still, and they’ll all 
come round your door. ‘‘ Only stand 
still and the bed will come round.” 
Here are Brothers Adams and Sim- 
mons of Brooklyn, Brother Osborne of 
Atlanta, that was, Dr. Cushing of the 
Congregational Quarterly, Dr. Fish of 
Newburyport, Dr. Webb of Boston, 
Dr. Peabody, 
‘* And so forth, and so forth, and so forth, 
and so on, 
With such sort of stuff one could endlessly 
go on.” 

Here, too, are other elect gentlemen 
and ladies many. Were I keeping 
court gazette, how brilliant I could 
make it with names, and even toilets 
—too brilliant the latter. Capt. Thom- 
as and his Methodist wife, and son and 
daughter; Mrs. Grady and daughter of 
California, to whom Longfellow paid 
the handsome compliment that she had 
brought some of the California gold in 
ner hair,so brilliant was this youthful and 
natural adorning; Mr. and Mrs. Hicks 
of Brooklyn, whilom of Cambridge; 
Mrs. and Miss Cushman of Cambridge, 
with more prominent and public celebri- 
ties in trade and politics. But of these 
last I neither know nor care aught. It 
is your friends you love to see at Sara- 
toga as everywhere else. 

But, you may ask, what is all this 


worth? Is it not worldly —some may 
add, sensual and devilish? Not unless 
you choose to make it so. Is it worldly 


to get up at six and a half, drink spark- 
ling draughts of Nature’s best at sev- 
en, breakfast at eight, have a service of 
prayer and Scripture-reading and song 
at nine, play croquet, read papers or 
prepare for mail till eleven, drink wa- 
ters till twelve, dine and sleep till four, 
walk the park and drink water till sev- 
en, attend séances on stoop or in par- 
lor, literary, religious or other, walk the 
great corridors and listen to the music, 
drink water and get to bed by ten? 
There’s small room here for hops, or 
racing, or gambling. These exist 
probably, but one knows nothing there- 
of, except the music of the former, 


the park. That isa marvel of beauty 
—that park. Fifteen acres with high 


enade, deer park, and chairs for the 
thousands. No lovelier spot in any wa- 





the host. He gets off his argument, 


which is drowned by the richer music of |I am amused by the remarks of some 


tels. The three chief ones have piaz- 
zas three stories high, and as broad as 
a Boston street and broader than most, 
enclosing exquisite parks, and are 
free in their corridors and seats to all 
the town, even when their masical 
feasts are being served up. 

But these are all only attendants on 
the frolicsome water ; from many fount- 
ains they flow or fly. Four or five only 
are near the centre and are surrounded 
by the chief hotels and the city proper. 
Of these Congressand Hathorne are the 
morning, Washington and Columbian 
the evening favorites. As the crowd 
pour around the Hathorne in the morn- 
ing, so they pour down into the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Clarendon — best of 
hotels, because quietest — at night, to 
get their Washington. Of the quarter 
of a million who come hither to drink, 
not a tenth come to dance, or gamble, 
or race, or even to flirt or to fleece the 
flirters. The town is full of health- 
seekers, of children, of semi-valetu- 
dinarians, of old people, of every body. 
You can find many worse places right 
at your own door, than Saratoga. 

The music is done in this saloon, 
as on those verandahs; the great ship 
ploughs its steady way through the 
moonlit deep; the crowded saloon is 
empty, and the porter waits longingly 
my surrender of the pencil that he may 
put down the gas, Saratoga is done. 
Let the resting feather rest. 








VERMONT. 


(From the poem written for the Bennington Cen- 
tennial, by Mrs. Julia C. M. Dorr.) 

But what to us are centuries dead, 

And rolling years forever fled, 

Compared with thee, O grand and fair 
Vermont — our Goddess mother? 

Strong with the strength of thy verdant 

hills, 

Fresh with the freshness of mountain rills, 

Pure as the breath of the fragrant pine, 

Glad with the gladness of yotith divine, 

Serenely thou sittest throned to-day 

Where the free winds that round thee play 

Rejoice in thy waves of sun-bright hair, 

O thou, our glorious mother! 

Rejoice in thy beautiful strength and say 

Earth holds not such another! 

Thou art not old with thy hundred years, 

Nor worn with toil, or care, or tears; 

But all the glow of the summer time 

Is thine to-day in th orious prime! 

Thy brow is fair as the winter snows, 

With a stately calm in its still repose; 

While the breath of the rose the wild bee 

sips 

Half mad with joy, cannot eclipse 

The marvelous sweetness of thy lips; 

And the deepest blue of the langbing skies 

Hides in the depths of thy fearless eyes, 

Gazing afar over land and sea 

Wherever thy wandering children be! 

Fold on fold, 

Over thy form of grandest mould, 

Floweth thy robe of forest green, 

Now light, now dark, in its emerald sheen. 

Its broidered hem is of wild flower? rare, 

With feathery fern fronds light as air 

Fringing its borders. In thy hair 

Sprays of the pink arbutus twine, 

And the curling rings of the wild grape-vine. 

Thy girdle is woven of silver streams; 

Its clasp with the opaline lustre gleams 

Of a lake asleep in the sunset beams; 

And, half concealing 

And half revealing, 

Floats over all a veil of mist 

Pale tinted with rose and amethyst! 





STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





BY REV. M. TRAFTON, D. D. 





From a chiid, my delight has been in 
nature. Rock, and tree, and falling 
water, bird, bee, and blossom, have 
been objects of love. 

From nine to twelve years of age my 
fortune was to work in the country on 
a farm, where, though picking stones 
in the field, and blistering my hands 
with hoe and rake, could bardly be 
said to be poetical, yet I found time to 
study the open book before me. Iknew 
the name, and something of the habits, 
of every bird in the region, and the 
names of the trees, from the thorn-bush 
to the stately sugar-maple and pasture 
oak. 
I have ever been thankful for that 
term of schooling —about all I ever 
had. 

The first living thing I called my 
own was a flock of motherless chick- 
ens, given me by ‘‘ Marm Hatch,” of 
the old ‘* Hatch House ” of Bangor, and 
I was rich with a flock, if no herd. 
They were a source of great pleasure 
to me, and equal vexation to the 
neighbors. 

Is it strange, then, that after passing 
a half century looking at blank brick 
walls, and tramping on hard pave- 
ments, I should find a pleasure in a 
country home, and the happy surround- 
ings of such a position? I have planted 
trees in whose shade somebody may sit 
when Iam dust. I am beautifying a 
home to be enjoyed by somebody, when 
Iam in my narrow house. But am I 
not repaying a debt I owe to former 
toilers whose work is done ? 

{ enjoy the quietness — the isolation. 


of our visitors (we are not overrun with 
such): ‘* How can you, after so long a 
term of busy, bustling life, find any 
pleasure in a position so retired?” For 
this reason, my friend: I have ‘* supped 
full” of the excitement of public life. 





Attractive, also, are the superb ho- 


the calmness and serenity of the time. 
When one has the elements of enjoy- 
ment within, what need of extraneous 
sources? Outward changes should not 
affect us so much, and will not when 

“ We have the fountain still.” 
Pare air, pure water from your own 
well, vegetables from your own garden, 
a chicken from the coop — what need 
we more? What philosopby there is 
in that remark of the old Christian hero, 
**T have learned in whatever situation I 
am, therewith to be content!” This 
1s the very essence of our religion, and 
if we have not this, what is our religion 
good for ? 
I am sure I do not envy the residents 
of great cities. I know it would be in- 
finitely better for vast numbers of them, 
would they go out into the country, 
cultivate the soil, and enjoy independ- 
ence. I rise in the morning and look 
over the plain to Boston, and I think of 
this: ‘‘And Abraham gat up early in 
the morning . . . and he looked toward 
Sodom [no reflection on Boston], and 
beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the coun- 
try went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 
And I think of another passage: ‘‘And 
the smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up forever and ever.” The city is a 
mass of smoke and dust, and the poor 
invalid sighs for an inspiration of pure 
air. Get out of Boston, O ye who 
wish for health, good spirits (not ar- 
dent), and long life! Come to Wollas- 
ton, positively the most healthy locality 
I have found in fifty years! 
Enough! Let us go out and feed the 
chickens. Here they come, reminding 
one of Cowper’s fine description of the 
barn-yard in ‘* The Task.” There’s a 
fanciful variety — no two alike. You 
observe a number black, or nearly so. 
I have a large black hen, and I was 
especially careful not to set her eggs, as 
I do not fancy blacks (Bishop H. won’ 
see this). And yet when the several 
broods came out, behold, many of the 
chicks were black, or nearly so! Is that 
evolution? Have hens imagination ? 
One naturally thinks of the cunning 


Jacob’s stratagem. 


There’s a trio of Cuban ducks. Isn’t 
that drake a splendid fellow? Mark 
the three colors on the wings — regular 
rows of white, black and green. See 
the splendid blue-black of his neck and 
head. You notice one of the young fe- 
males has a splendid frizzled top-knot. 
She is a young flirt, vain and eelfish. 
Many a hearty laugh have I enjoyed in 
watching their movements. I have 
often observed the plain sister in drab 
assisiing her more fashionable and vain 
sister in making her toilet. She will 
prune her feathers for her, trim her 
top knot, and go through all the oper- 
ations of ablution without water, while 
that bunch of vanity never offers to re- 
turn the service. Is not that human 
nature to perfection? So I have often 
seen in families, the whole household 
slaves to perhaps an only son, or a 
daughter with a little more of persons] 
beauty than the rest. 

I must tell you how I came by these 
bipeds. Our depot-master has a fine 
flock of ducks, and 1 took a notion to 
raise a brood. He gave mea setting of 
eggs, and I seiected a fine white 
Bramah —a quiet, motherly bird — to 
incubate them. Four weeks passed in 
patient setting, when I heard a queer 
piping noise, and on lifting the hen, 
lo! eight strange looking things were 
in the nest. I took them out and placed 
them in a coop with the hen. She was 
confounded. She cocked up one eye 
and looked at them, then turned her 
head and gazed with the other. She 
was evidently puzzled. She called to 


other hens passed by and went through 


call those chickens ? 
for chicks. Where did you get those, 
eh, old lady ?” 


and were off. At night they would re- 


fication. I liberated her, but she could 


scallawags. She shunned 


flock. I missed her one day, and on 


in her old place, cold and dead. 
died of a broken heart. 


affair. 
‘* It must be so, Darwin, thou reasonest well 


beast? 
self-love, 


nate, 
This boast of birth, this utter selfishness? 


the ape life? 
Why not the active protoplasmic germ 
That formed the goose egg, ripen into man? 








It is evening with me, and blessed is 


nearer to God, day by day. 





them, but they gave no attention to her 
call. She was evidently mortified. The 


the same process of squinting at the 
strange comers, and I fancied they 
asked the poor mother bird, ‘‘ Eh, you 
Rather wide lips 


Two days, and the little rogues found 
a stream of water a few rods distant, 


turn to the coop, and the poor old 
hen would brood them; but she was 
evidently suffering a profound morti- 


not keep within hail of these roving 
society, 
would wander off by herself in the ad- 
jacent field, a disgraced member of the 


going into the hen-house, there she lay 
She 


I confess to a 
pang of regret for the part I had in the 


Else why these human traits in bird and 


This pride so like our own, this envy, this |shade of unreconciliation, as his. Is 


This self-conceit, this scorn of the unfortu-|jty and will for prodigious labor, the 


Or why this monkey love, and fondness for 


At least in Darwin, echo says, ““ Why not?” | intent on bringing up a large result, 


A little fartber from sin, and a little | the hearts of his listeners. 


LETTER FROM LONG ISLAND, 
THE AUGUST PIPER. * 





BY MRS. ELLEN T. H. HARVEY, 





Here, in Brooklyn, within little more 
than a block of one of the great arte- 
ries of the city, and so near churches 
that we can see and hear without leav- 
ing home, we find the evening minstrel- 
sy of the sweet cicada of the grass and 
tree, commonly known as ‘ the August 
piper.” We dreamed not that the city 
of nearly a half million souls, furnished 
this privilege. That the churches were 
heavily draped with luxuriant ivies, the 


ing lights, the mansions. surrounded 
with English-looking lawns and the 
streets abounding delightful with shade, 


teemed, but this unexpected joy of the 
piper who pipeth with his little voice at 
eventide, outweigks them all. 

What need of going to holy song and 
sermon when we can listen to this old, 
sweet story? Of what good is the lect- 
ure or essay on woman’s rights, now 


alone for the benefit of his silent wife, 


Zenachus, the Rhodian : — 


‘* Happy the cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have noiseless wives!” 


camp-meeting, as we hear in Brooklyn 
churches, though we must except those 
of the M. E. Church, so far as our ob- 
servation extends. It would have done 
your soul good, to have heard yester- 
day the four thousand people in the 
Tabernacle sing : — 
*¢ Oh, that will be joyful, 

Oh, that will be joyful, 

When we meet to part no more!” 
It was Mr. Talmage’s first sermon 
after his return from the summer vaca- 
tion. He had.just.come.from a funeral 


Sally.” From the family grave-plot, he 
had looked upward and caught views of 
the Celestial City. Beloved ones from 
his flock have been called away during 
his absence. Hence, his marvelous 
reading of the chapter which pictures 
the holy Jerusalem and contains the 
words : ‘* And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” 
‘* Heaven,” he said, ‘‘ is surrounded 
by the wall, great and high, to keep out 
trouble, and the precious stones of the 
foundation make a double rainbow. 
Tears are agony in solution. If it were 
not for tears, this world would be too 
attractive. It is their ministry to make 
us feeloureomplete dependence on God. 
There is no real sympathy except what 
is born of grief. No doctor, however | 
celebrated, can comfort and heal like an 
aged Christian woman, because she has 
been through it all.” When he was a 
boy, his wound was half healed the 
moment he saw the aged woman draw 
down her glasses from her wrinkled fore- 
head and get ready to take a look. 
‘« No one can pray like a woman, be- 
cause she has suffered. The trouble a 
man has gone through is revealed in 
his prayers. But there would be no 
trouble if we but realized what heaven 
is. The prospect before us would be 
so glorious we could not grieve.” Mr. 
Talmage has a way of telling some of 
his most earnest thoughts to the wood- 
work of the organ behind him, which 
lends the impression that his emotion 
is too much for the public eye. (This 
weather is not favorable to criticism.) 
One would infer, however, that mid- 
summer Sundays were a most fortu- 
nate period for pulpit work, to see and 
hear Dr. Fowler, in these Brooklyn 
churches, of late. That he has a mis- 
sion for labor, as well as to the laboring 
classes, has been recently more than 
apparent. While several of the lead- 
ing pastors were away, he has stood in 
their places and wrought as though an- 
imated with the literal truth of Cicero’s 
official maxim, that all the law of virtue 
consists in action; and, equally, that 
|no time is to be wasted in the perform- 
ance. Dr. Butler says that it does not 
appear that brutes have the least re- 
flex sense of actions. By a parity of 
reasoning, the highest order of intellect 
has the keenest discernment of the 
quality of actions, and the importance 
of multiplying what is capable of pro- 
ducing satisfaction. Dr. Fowler is evi- 
dentiy a happy man. Few faces beam 
so much honest enjoyment without a 


not this constant obedience to a capac- 


greater cause ? 

This man has likewise a way in the 
pulpit, of his own. Instead of talking 
backward, he scoops his arms with a 
downward, lateral motion, as though 


not the least ingredient of which are 
All men of 


ago and the far away. 
and Apollos water, but the increase 


were attractions not to be lightly es- given with the August piper, is sweet- 
er than all, 





to mention women ; and as well might 
the house-fly undertake to imitate the 
August piper, as one to attempt to sim- 
ulate what belongs to another. 

Again the music of the little trouba- 
dour reaches our ear, and just as we 
give way to the tender imaginings it 
brings, the heavy ordnance of the dis- 
tant navy yard booms through the air. 
The bells ring, the clock strikes, and 
now it is no longer evening, but night. 
The people in the neighboring church 
have sung their last hymn and gone out, 
and their house is no more alight as 
with sapphire and rubies and gold. 

The street grows still. Now the 


pulpits aglow with great and shin- piper pipeth better than he knows. He 


brings sounds and scenes of the long 
Paul may plant 








FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 
How admirable was the faith and loyalty 


: . of Faraday! Profound as a sage in his sci. 
that we have this most suggestive les-| ence, but ever simple as a child in his faith, 


son? Since we must believe the natu-| following both his science and his religion 
ralist who tells us that only the male in- with an unfaltering step. God would look 


sect useth the musical drum, and this out for the points of collision. 
only to seek truth and duty. Some one 


, sneeringly says of him: ** When he entered 
we gladly listen to the useful and agree-| pis Jaboratory he shut the door of his ora- 
able piper. At the same time, we have! tory, and when he entered his oratory he 
to remember the profane couplet of} shut the door of his laboratory.” And yet 
the sneer had in it a fine compliment for 
the professor. 
faithful alike in the workshop and the 
‘ ‘ . Church; working our little plat of ground, 
Speaking of music reminds us that] as if heaven and earth depended on it, and 
we have not heard such genuine uni-| yet with a surrender of quiet trust that sees 
versal gusts of praise, independent of} all seasons, all storms and holy calms 
any choir, this side a Methodist country | ®4thered up in the power of the Father! — 


It was his 


Oh, for more of his faith — 


The Interior. 


EVANGELISTS, SO CALLED. 
The simple truth is, the Church bas suf- 


fered about all it ought to suffer from irre- 
sponsible, self-appointed evangelists, so- 
called, who, without the co-operation and 
approval of brethren in some recognized 
Church, and with more zeal than knowledge, 
and, possibly, more ambition than piety, 
rush into the field to feebly imitate men who 
are successful because in their vocabulary 
humility is synonymous with piety. A de- 
sire to throw off restraint, to ignore the 
. s p guiding influence which the collective wis- 
of one of his kinsfolk —** my sister | dom of the whole Church imparts, is scarce- 


ly in harmony with that Divine Spirit which 
proclaims: ‘‘ For the body is not one mem- 
ber, but many.” — Morning Star. 


No RESERVATION. 
We say that if you, dear reader, want a 


calm, rich, joyous life in your soul, you must 


not reserve a single inch of territory from 
the boundless claim of Jesus. We do not 
simply mean that you are to confess and un- 
bosom your all to Christ, but that you are to 
take the ethereal factors of your being, such 
as your plans, tastes, sfflictions, defeats, de- 
sires, philosophies, futurities, even laudable 
ambitions with regard to your family and 
your work, take this spiritual territory of 
thought and affection, and yield the last inch 
to the divine Proprietarch ; and you will find 
that, for all you have given out of yourself 
to God, He has given you something out of 
His fullness which was infinitely better than 
what you surrendered. You need not be 
afraid to abandon yourself to Christ. The 
deeper you are buried in the will of God 
the safer you are for both worlds. Hold 
nothing in reserve from Christ, and He will 
hold nothing in reserve from you. Have 
you a stock of old trials, bereavements, and 
disappointments which you often recount 
over on cloudy days? Take all that species 
of property, and consign it to Him who bore 
our sorrows; do not take it back, but let 
Him keep it, and He will give you the newly- 
coined comforts and joys of His own bosom. 
To have not one single reserve held back 
from God, is the way to have plenty of re- 
serve power with men.— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Tur GOSPEL THE GREAT CURE-ALL, 


And last, not least, the masses must have 
the Gospel preached to them. Not only 
must laborers see that their self-interest lies 
in the direction of Intelligence, self-restraint 
and integrity, but they need religion placed 
in their hearts so that they will do right 
because it is right. Then when wrongs do 
come they will be restive under them till 
they are corrected. The future hope of the 
country lies in its laboring men —in its toil- 
worn craftsmen — its laborers, with the hard 
hand “crooked, coarse, wherein, notwith- 
standing, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly 
royal, as of the sceptre of this planet,” — 
in these and in its men of mind — the toilers 
of the busy brain—lies the hope of the 
country. So it is that both dignities will be 
united; and he that toils outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants, and he that toils in- 
wardly for the highest, will toil alike for the 
bread of life and the bread of heaven, and 
secure for themselves and their country the 
blessings of the All Blessed One. — Chris- 
tian at Work. 





ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 

You err greatly if you suppose that your 
own hands and brain alone are working out 
your destiny. In our saddest moods we 
think we stand alone, and all the world 
against us. My brother, it is a priceless 
truth for \..u, this morning, that if you are 
one with Gud through Jesus Christ, there is 
not a created intelligence in this world and 
in all worlds that is not this moment and 
every moment adding to the wealth and 
worth of your being; working out your 
highest interests. You can stand with a 
sublime faith and a heart at rest and look 
upon all men who are in seeming antagonism 
to you and say, “ You are mine, working 
out God’s will concerning me.” Thereis no 
real enemy to one who isin Christ Jesus. 
The world in all its beauty is yours. — Dr. 
C. H. PAYNE, as reported in the Chau- 








mark have individual peculiarities, not 


tauqua Daily Herald. 
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'A SUMMER REVERY. 


Upon a mossy knoll in the forest, I 
Lay looking upward at the eternal blue 
Of the infinite and quiet heavens, through 
The ouk-leaf and the hemlock’s canopy. 
And now and thena cloud went drifting by, 
Listless and slow, and changing to the 
view. 
How like my fleeting summer thoughts to 
you, 
Calm, peaceful clouds! 
ing sky 
A deeper, darker, lovelier azure hath. 
The birds have ceased their singing, and the 


And now the even- 


breeze 
Is filled with hum of insects; darkness 
saith— 
With the first few stars twinsling through 
the trees— 
That nigbt bas come. A little while and 
death, 
Like night, will end life’s summer reveries. 


Scribner. 





APPLAUSE. 





BY REV. V. M. SIMONS. 





‘*To be ambitious of applause, of 


eeren.onial respects and civil pageant- 
ry,” wrote Sir Sidney, ‘is a mean and 
contemptible vanity.” 
pature of such ambition,” says Sallust, 
‘*to make men liars and cheats, play- 
ing a small jugglery with their mouths, 
to gain a breath of flattery.” 
distinguished modern editor and essay- 
ist condemns this ambition as mostly 
inspired by the promptings of inordinate 
self-love. 
of this false ambition, and the opportu- 
nity afforded in these times to gratify 
it, a lecturer, or public speaker fit to be 
called such, might «lmost consider him- 
self flattered with the attentive silence 
of his hearers. It has become so much 
the fashion to applaud mere wit, mere 


sentiment, and often, too, that of a 
low cast, that it is often understood be- 


forehand that solid discourse will fall 
upon the average audience dull and 
dead. 

Except that a speaker be fortified 
with the sternest literary conscience, he 
will hardly resist the temptation to cater 
to this ungracious corruption. There 
is, it must be confessed, a certain satis- 
faction consequent upon outward ap- 
plause, and when well and worthily 
given no speaker may be indifferent to 
it; but when he must prepare a line of 

vulgar sallies and silly episodes before- 
hand in order to call it forth, it becomes 
disgusting. It may well be a question 
with some speakers, whether to despise 
themselves the more for having said a 
smart thing, or their hearers for having 
received it as though it were an utter- 
ance of the gods. 

Some speakers are, evidently, well 
pre-assured of hurrahing, and hand- 
clapping, and handkerchief-waving, 
because they bethought themselves to 
punctuate and paragraph their dis- 
course for such a reception. They are 
so familiar with the public taste, they 
know so well how to cater to it, as to be 
able to answer its vicious expectations. 
If they were inquired of at the start, 
where the applause would come in, 
they could tell, and the circumstances 
of the delivery would justify their judg- 
ment. They had the crowd in mind 
in their work of preparation. They 
coveted, when they thought or wrote 
ont their ‘‘ little speech,”*to be ap- 
plauded, and afier the great deliver- 
ance, they hastened to read it from the 
hands of some reporter, bracketed with 
that enchanting word, “‘ applause.” 

But the highest style of public ad- 
dress hardly admits of applause; cer- 
tainly not where it interrupts the due 
progress, or weakens the natural power 
of the delivery. A speaker who is able 
to go before an audience, and for an 
hour speak well, ought to consider him- 
self insulted by noisy demonstrations. 
The reflection might then become him, 
whether his speech was worth hearing, 
or whether his hearers were worth ad- 
dressing. There is something in this 
noisy demonstration offensive to the 
dignity of a truly great utterance. So 
far from helping the ends the speaker 
has in view, it hinders him in his work; 
it embarrasses and weakens him. Only 
as he becomes used to it, can he en- 
dure it; and then, not as something to 
be desired, but rather as an incidental 
or unavoidable evil. 

Henry Clay owed his eminence asa 
debater to the early practice of reciting 
from the best compositions of the ablest 
divines, historians, philosophers and 
statesmen. These recitations were 
usually made, as he assures us, in 
barns, and cornfields, and pastures, and 
sometimes in the far depthsof the forest ; 
and mostly in the presence of syuirrels, 
and woodchucks, and blue jays, and 
barn fowls, and horses, and sheep, and 
oxen, which doubtless gave him respect- 
{yl.attention, though modestly forbear- 
ihg so much as a grunt, a chitter, a 
chirp, or a frisk, to indicate their appro- 
bation. It was perhaps fortunate for 
the young Kentuckian, that he did not 
deliver these forensic displays into the 
ears of a more intelligent audience—an 
audience whose noisy response, per- 
chance, might have so awakened in his 
mind a conceit of himself as to have 
spoiled bim. However, as it was, he 
learned the high art, the Ciceronian 
art, of so k'ding himself, and so digni- 
fying his subject, that his hearers when 
listening to him found no room for 
cheap applause. And this explains why 
he so captivated and swayed his hear- 
ers, their breathless silence answering 
to his own pure ideal, and abundantly 
justifying that philosophy of power in 
public speech which he early believed 
in and ever after adhered to. 

Think a moment of the delivery of a 
masterpiece of public address. Fancy 
to yourself the occasion, and imagine 
the speaker rising, and with an easy 
politeness beginning his discourse. 
There is force in every thought, elo- 
quence in every sentence, grace in 
every gesture, and purpose and passion 








“It is of the 


And a 


Considering the prevalence 


in every utterance. Copious, solemn, 
exact, majestic, he becomes impassioned 
without effort, convincing without ar- 
gument, inspiring without purpose, and 
winning without craft. His reflections 
are solid, his expressions choice, bis 
style clear, his reasoning strong, his 
figures graceful, and from first to last 
in the onward progress of his delivery, 
his discourse is entertaining and instruct- 
ive—it is a masterpiece. Now there 
must be, in such a discourse, a con- 
tinuity of movement, a relationof parts, 
and a rounded finish and fullness to the 
whole, which is never improved in im- 
mediate impressions, or in resultant 
effects, by the interruptions of applause. 
A speaker able to thus speak, would 
rather appreciate the silence of pro- 
fownd attention. The consciousness of 
it would bring to him at ence both a 
deep satisfaction and a lofty inspiration. 
Compared with such a hearing, calm, 
thoughtful, soulful, that lighter listen- 
ing which breaks into noise, sinks into 
insignificance, or comes to be thought 
of with disgust. 

It is not easy to account for the desire 
some public speakers manifest for 
showy approbation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we can come at it by the study of 
such a character. May it not be that he 
has a controlling passion for an aclive 
east, and so nothing answers to him for 
appreciation that is not demonstrative ? 
As ignorance begets rashness, and 
knowledge inspires caution, and as of 
one comes modesty, and of the other 
bravado, so a passion, native-born or 
acquired, in a speaker, a passion for 
noisy approval, demoralizes the integ- 
rity of his speech, and alienates the 
power of its delivery. Nor is the speak- 
er himself altogether to be blamed. 
Something must be charged to the 
‘* itching ears” of audiences who create 
the demand for clap-trap in public 
speaking, and so offer a temptation to 
the speaker to try his hand at it, rather 
than that his message should be re- 
ceived in silence. Society creates the 
demand, and weak human nature yields 
to it. The speaker’s voice may be 
weak, his presence unimpressive, his 
manners awkward, his imagination 
heavy, his speech slow —in short, he 
may want almost every quality belong- 
ing to a good speaker; but if, forsooth, 
he be smart, if he can tell a pleasing 
story well, if he have an extravagant 
genius at making ‘‘ bits,” these will 
‘* bring down the house,” and make for 
him friends, fame and fortune. Thus 
ignorance and impuadence are some- 
times at a premium on our public plat- 
forms—those forums which are the 
tribunes of the people. 

There is an opposite extreme into 
which not a few hearers fall. Instead 
of responding to the speaker’s effort 
with either outward show, or quiet and 
silent attention, they do neither. It 
would seem that they pride themselves 
on their ill-behaved indifference, and 
take precious and pious pains to show 
it. Seldom does an sudience of any 
considerable size gather, where two or 
three of these indifferents may not be 
found. And, generally, their indiffer- 
ence takes on an air of self-assurance 
that would indeed be laughable were it 
net impudent. They are geniuses, too, 
in their own estimation and in the es- 
timation of a few admiring friends. 
No matter how finished the speaker's 
performance, it is beneath their dignity 
to give ita decent attention, much less 
to approve it. There they will sit, 
like so many manikins, giving no sign 
that they have the least interest in the 
speaker or his speech; never betraying 
by the twitch of a muscle, or the tarn- 
ing of an eye, that the truth has any 
claims to their attention, or that they 
have consented to its authority. If 
there be any better name for this than 
stupidity, or indecency, let it be called 
by that name, but the name, whatever 
it be, will not sweeten it. If it he 
stupidity, then these dolts ought to be 
aroused from it, and quickened to a more 
appreciative sense; and if it be sheer 
indecency, then they ought to be re- 
proved for it, and somehow made to 
observe better manners. At any rate 
it is a piece of rudeness, all the more 
intolerable because it is quiet, and all 
the more to be condemned because it is 
inexcusable. If these persons be con- 
scious of abilities beyond those possessed 
by the speaker, then it isa poor show 
they make of themselves, in appearing 
to care nothing for him or his message ; 
rather ought they to encourage his 
lower genius by their very distinguished 
attention. If one of this class of hear- 
ers were for once to unbend from his 
dignity enough to be impressed, and 
then were to show it, there would be 
reason to hope for the speedy coming 
of the millennium. 

It requires not a little courage on the 
part of a public speaker, to forego all 
consideration for ithe judgment of the 
general public, for upon the favor of 
this pablic his success largely depends. 
There is, however, another public, nu- 
merically smaller but immeasurably 
greater, a public made up of those in- 
telligent few who pay a calm venera- 
tion to whatever is pure in art, noble in 
character, grand in ideal, or great in 
achievement. Not always presented to 
our view, often concealed with cover- 
ings of modesty, or withdrawn into 
quiet retreats, they are unprejudiced 
observers of our course, close and capa- 
ble critics of our stage-play of life, and 
one word of approbation from them 
is worth all the great world’s noise. 
** Plato,” said Parmenides, ‘‘ is audience 
enough for me.” So between the quiet 
approval a select few may give our 
humble endeavors, and the noisy 
demonstrations of the multitude, there 
is no more choice than there would be 
on the final day, between the ‘‘ Well 
done!” of the Master and the hurrahs 
of the angels. The one might be a 
spasm of passionate praise, of little or 
no account; the other would be the! 





utterance of the solemn judgment of 
approbation of our whole lives, filling 
our hearts with delight, and wreathing 
our faces with smiles. 





NOTES OF THE BRITISH WESLEY- 
AN CONFERENCE. 


BY MACGOWAN. 








The English Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference met on Wednesday last in 
Bristol. The preparatory committees 
met and transacted their business dur- 
ing the previous week; and all the va- 
ried departments of the Connection 
were found to be in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition. The Conference was 
formally opened by the president an- 
nouncing the hymn — 

** And are we yet alive, 
And see each other’s face ?” 


Not all alive, verily. Death was busy 
with the members of the Conference 
during the year, and many seats were 
vacant. After singing and prayer, the 
vacancies in the Legal Hundred were 
filled up. There were fourteen vacan- 
cies — a much larger number than usu- 
al. Every other vacancy is supplied by 
nomination, and all ministers who have 
traveled ten years have avote. Any 
minister who has traveled fourteen 
years is eligible for nomination. Any 
member of the Legal Hundred may 
nominate a candidate. Those who are 
elected by seniority are elected by the 
Legal Hundred alone. When the oth- 
ers are elected the members of the Le- 
gal Conference confirm the vote. 

John Rossell, Joseph Binns, James 
Cooke, Alexander Rayner, John H. 
Norton, John Hornby and Graham 
Campbell are the ministers who were 
elected by seniority. Mr. Campbell 
supplied the vacancy which occurred in 
the Irish part of the Legal Hundred by 
the superannuation of James Hughes, 
who retired from active service four 
years ago. Strange to say, that, al- 
though Mr. Campbell passes into the 
Legal Hundred as Mr. Hughes’ success- 
or, and who was five years a member 
of that body, he is but one year Mr. 
Hughes’ junior in the ministry. Ten 
members of the Legal Hundred belong 
to the Irish Conference. 

I will give the names of those elect- 
ed on nomination : — 

1. Thomas Albrighton was elected 
on the first ballot. He entered the min- 
istry in 1851, was for several years a 
missionary, returned to England in 
1861, and has been appointed to first- 
class circuits. It has been the custom 
for years to elect to the Legal Hundred 
the superintendent of the chief circuit 
of the town in which the Conference 
assembles; hence the election of Mr. 
Albrighton. 

2. George Bowden entered the min- 
istry in 1851, also. He soon rose to a 
bigh position as a minister, and his ap- 
pointments have been always good. 
He has spent the last six years in Lon- 
don. 

3. Edward Lightwood is ten years 
the senior of the two fore-named minis- 
ters, in the ministry. He entered the 
itinerant work in 1841, and has spent 
nine years in the metropolis. 

4. George O. Bate entered the min- 
istry in 1852, and for the last six years 
has been secretary of the Education 
committee. He is cultured and able. 

5. Jobn S. Workman is eloquent 
and popular asa preacher, and has been 
thirty years in the ministry. 

6. Wm. Jessop is governor of Wes- 
ley College, Sheffield, and has been for- 
ty-one years a minister. 

7. Mr. John Tweddle is able and 
scholarly, a suggestive, thoughttul 
and instructive preacher — perhaps the 
best theologian of the seven. He was 
never nominated before, but Dr. Pun- 
shon recommended him to the suffrages 
of his brethren, and that secured his 
election. 

When these vacancies were filled, the 
Conference proceeded to the election of 
a president. It was doubtful who 
would be elected, up to the last mo- 
ment. Drs. Pope and Rigg were the 
two ministers spoken of, and no one 
could say which would be chosen. 
There was considerable excitement, 
and when the votes were taken it was 
found that 205 were given for Dr. Pope, 
aud 162 for Dr. Rigg. Samuel Coley 
received 39. Dr. Pope was declared 
elected and he took the chair. He has 
an excellent patronym for the chair of 
an ecclesiastical assembly. He was 
born in Nova Scotia in 1822, and is just 
in the prime of life. He has been ten 
years professor of theology in Didsbury 
College, and entered the ministry at the 
early age of twenty. 

Dr. Williams was re-elected secretary 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

An open session of the Conference 
was held on the evening of the first day, 
to give the public an opportunity of 
hearing the delegates from other Meth- 
odist bodies. Rev. Dr. Lowrey, of 
your Church, addressed the meeting. 
Rev. James Tobias, from Ireland, spoke 
of the prospects of Methodism in that 
country. In the large towns the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church had in- 
creased their difficulties, but in the 
country districts commuting and com- 
pounding had left scattered fragments 
of Protestantism uncared for, and over 
these they were to watch. In the Irish 
Conference lay representation was an 
accomplished fact, from which they 
hoped for much good. 

The sum of £17,988 has been con- 
tributed during the year to the Worn- 
Out Ministers’ fund. Rev. John Rat- 
tenbury has lately raised, in addition to 
the foregoing, a very large and hand- 
some sum. 


Of the 183 candidates for the minis- 
try, 151 were accepted —the largest 
number ever received. Thirty-four 
were also accepted from foreign sta- 
tions in China, Italy, India, Africa and 
the West Indies. July 30. 








THE SERVICE OF GOVERNMENT. 





BY HARVEY N. SHEPARD, ESQ. 





**T have two hundred millions in my 
coffers,” said Napoleon, “ and I would 
give them all for Ney.” This saying 
well indicates the great conqueror’s 
Opinion of the value of a man. There 
is an absolute need for men in all paths 
of life; and in government service 
especially, as its affairs are more im- 
portant than those of any private indi- 
vidual, and its machinery more refined 
and potent. 

It is an interesting question to con- 
sider, by what means the government 
can place the right men in its service. 
The advantages of having the right 
men in the right places cannot be over- 
estimated, for success depends upon it. 
The system of competitive examinations 
has long been adopted in China, and of 
late in Great Britain, asthe meansof dis- 
cerning men’s qualifications for office. 
But it must be mechanical, and detect 
only qualifications which are little need- 
ed. By examining a candidate’s knowl- 
edge of Latin aud Greek, the mathe- 
matics, and the facts of history, one 
cannot learn if ke will be a zealous of- 
ficer, faithful, true, cautious, and capa- 
ble of dealing rapidly with current 
business; nor if he will be decided and 
ready to take a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility. 

Again, many estimable men never do 
their best until they deal with realities. 
At school they were indolent and disin- 
clined to acquire knowledge. Once 
however in real life, they exert all their 
powers, and are often found to be ad- 
mirable managers of human affairs. 
No competitive examination can dis- 
cover the merits of such men. 

The promoters of the system urge in 
its favor that congressional influence is 
now used to an excessive extent, and 
appointments are given, not for merit 
but favor. Itis desirable to get rid of 
this influence. But, because a good 
choice on the part of the executive has 
been prevented by reason of congres- 
sional solicitation, is it desirable to take 
away from the executive all power of 
choice? A simpler and better way, it 
seems, would be to leave the executive 
perfectly free to choose its agents, free 
from the limitation of arbitrary rules 
and examinations, and free from the 
necessity of yielding to the injurious 
demands of political expediency. Such 
appears to be the opinion of President 
Hayes, and may the support of the peo- 
ple attend bis efforts; that we may be 
spared jobbery on the one hand, and an 
ineffectual, mechanical system on the 
other ; that, in the words of the Consti- 
tution of the commonwealth, ‘‘ the leg- 
islative department shall never exercise 
the executive and judicial powers, or 
either of them; the executive shall 
never exercise the legislative and judi- 
cial powers, or either of them; the ju- 
dicial shall never exercise the legisla- 
tive and executive powers, or either of 
them; to the end it may be a govern. 
ment of laws and not of men.” 








MER RESORT. 





BY WILLABE HASKELL, A. M. 





Are our camp-meetings losing their 
ancient fire, and becoming mere pleas- 
antsummer resorts? Where the spirit 
of trade and speculation finds a focus 
in the tented grove, there may be some 
danger; but the simple fact of refresh- 
ing the weary mind and body as well 
as the soul, does not seem to be a very 
serious fault. Our Lord hesitated not 
to use His divine power in healing and 
feeding the body when necessary; and 
we have never heard of one who 
thought it a sin to prepare the way for 
spiritual truth by ministering to the 
bodily comfort. 

We know tbat vice prevails not by its 
own winning qualities, but by stolen 
charms, by attractions which it does 
nothing to create. If intoxicating 
liquor could be set forth in an open 
market with a fair statement of what it 
would do for good and evil, it would 
find few purchasers, But it is the daz- 
zle and excitement of evening guther- 
ings, the enchantment of music, the 
warmth of friendship, perhaps the 
witchery of rosy cheeks and flashing 
eyes, all uniting to give deadlier effect 
to the sneer of ridicule which is aimed 
at the fearful one who dares not leap the 
fatal gulf— these are the forces which 
draw the victim within reach of the de- 
stroyer, and hold him there till his fet- 
ters are made secure. But did alcohol 
invent friendship, or love, or beautiful 
surroundings, or music, or the glow of 
happy faces? All these delights are 
wrought out by virtue acting in the 
lines which God and nature have pre- 
scribed, and all are enjoyed by the cbil- 
dren: of virtue. A mere ‘religious 
picnic ” which should simply show how 
these delights could be transferred from 
the service of sin to that of purity, 
would be deserving of the highest en- 
couragement. 

But the camp-meeting may be more. 
It has at its disposal all the charms of 
natural beauty, the vivifying power of 
woodland air, the inspiration which 
springs from the presence of a multi- 
tude of sincere friends, and that noblest 
form of music which wells up from 
burning hearts and rolls from a host of 
joyful tongues. But more than this, it 
has the presence of the Holy Spirit and 
the fire of a love which is stronger than 
any earthly passion. Now we do not 
waut the camp-meeting less excellent 
physically and mentally, but more ex- 
cellent spiritually; and if, with such 
aid, the spiritual side is not kept up, 
there must be some defect in the hu- 
man agencies employed. 

Let him, therefore, who feels a fear 





lest the spiritual tone of the eamp- 


meeting be lowered, regard that fear as 
a commission to carry thither at least 
one heart so full of the ‘* love of Christ 
that passeth knowledge,” as to do bis 
own full share toward making all the 
arrangements and surroundings mere 
channels for conveying celestial force ; 
mere instruments for drawing hearts 
within reach of a power whose wonders 
of mercy shall prove it to be divine. 








LETTER FROM DELAWARE, OHIO. 


Educational matters in this place have 
been in rather a chaotic condition dur- 
ing the past two months. The subject of 
co-education, and the union of the Ohio 
Wesleyan Female College with the Oaio 
Wesleyan University, have been fully 
end freely discussed. At the late com- 
mencement the president of the College 
handed in his resignation. The trustees, 
thinking that the time was most favor- 
able, offered to turn over their property, 
valued at $75,000, to the University, on 
condition that the doors be opened to 
ladies. The one thing in the way has 
been a debt of some $12,000 resting on 
the college property. The offer was 
accepted, on condition that this debt be 
raised. During the past week a meet- 
ing of the trustees of the College was 
held,and reports made by the committee 
appoipted to solicit subscriptions. 
Fully one half the debt has been lifted, 
and the rest placed where it will not be 
a burden during the next two years. 
There are strong hopes of securing the 
remainder by Nov. 1st. 

The executive committee of the Uni- 
versity, being called together, accepted 
the property and made arrangements 
for the coming year. They resolved to 
open the University in al] departments 
to ladies, while at the same time ar- 
ranging a ladies’ course for those who 
do not wish to enter the University 
proper. Rey. W. F. Whitlock, who 
has been connected with the University 
as professor since 1864, was made dean 
of the Ladies’ College. He will reside 
on the premises and have general over- 
sight of the young women. 

The Musical department has been 
greatly strengthened by the addition of 
a very superior vocalist. The art and 
literary teachers have been re-elected 
for the coming year. The outlook isa 
very hopeful one. Applications for 
catalogues are more numerous than is 
usual for this time in the year. From 
present indications the next year will 
be a very prosperous one. iE. T. N. 








OUR ECLECTIC, 


My future wil] not copy fair the past 

On any leaf but heaven’s. Be fully done, 
Supernal Will! I would not fain be one 
Who, satisfying thirst and breaking fast 
Upon the fullness of the heart, at last 

Says no grace afier meat- My wine has run 
Indeed out of my cup, and there is none. 
To gather up the bread of my repast 
Scattered and trampled—yet I find some 


good 

In earth’s green herbs, and streams that 
bubble up 

Clear from the darkling ground — content 
until 


I sit with angels before better food. 
Dear Christ! when Thy new vintage fills 
my cup, 
This hand sball shake no mere, nor that 
wine spill. 
Elizabeth B. Browning. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AT HOME. 


I wish every American parent could 
read the life of Charles Kingsley with 
his children. There was a man, full of 
affairs, giving to his parish an amount 
of painstaking individual care, which 
few rectors of the English Church be- 
stowed, writing books, entering with 
energy into plans for the elevation of 
the masses, but he found time to live 
with his boys and girls. He taught 
them to love nature, and to study her. 
He went with them in their walks. He 
entered into their very thoughts. When 
his son was away at school, he wrote 
him letters that were as brotherly and 
friendly as they were fatherly. He 
made Sunday a charm and a festival, 
and so filled its hours with cheer and 
light that no day in the week was so 
dear and so welcome to the circle at 
Eversly Rectory. What was possible 
to this man, is possible in degree to all 
fathers. The thing wanted is that they 
shall realize how important it is to 
bring up a child well. No undertaking 
on earth is so vast, so tremendous, yet 
perhaps no other is esteemed by many 
so lightly, because they live only for the 
present moment, and not for the long 
years of life and the endless ages of 
eternity. 





Tue Work or Curist, 

In this light how does the work of 
Christ appear? Putting ourselves back 
in His position, and looking down 
through history, what do we see rising 
up ove; this earth, to attest the practical 
power of His life? Behind Him is the 
various pomp of heathenism, — the 
luxury of Babylon, the splendor of 
Nineveh, the grotesque greatness of 
Egypt — all set in relief against the little 
they had done forthe nobler mature and 
the dearest interests of man. Behind 
Him was the rich culture of Greece, 
whose literature, the resource of the 
intellectual, breathed nothing in behalf 
of the struggling masses, nothing to 
waken immortal hopes in the ignoble 
poor, and whose architecture was dis- 
tinguished by no asylum or charity 
school. Around Him was the vigorous 
power of Rome, that knew how to or- 
ganize the State, how to build the palace 
and the forum, the coliseum and the 
theatre, but not how to speak to, or 
legislate for, the finer wants and the 
eternal structure of humanity. But 
before Him, called up at the bidding of 
His breath, springing up in the pathway 
of His words which He scatters off into 
the centuries, see what new institutions 
rise, — homes more sacred and refined ; 





churches whese spires point in every 


land to a common Father; hospitals in 
which obscure sufferers find wise and 
gentle eare ; institutions of beneficence 
that enfold the blind and the lame, the 
impotent intellect and the smitten 
frame, hopeless poverty and orphaned 
minds, in the embrace of a charity be- 
fore unorganized on the globe. Laws 
begin to relax their sternness, Manners 
to catch akindlier courtesy, science to 
glow with richer hues, literature to 
swell with nobler purpeses. And see 
how the evils and hardships of the 
world begin to stand oat in a new light ! 
How pain begins to be conquered ina 
spirit higher and sweeter than the stoic 
taught; how unbelief is confronted with 
truth that charms its doubts away ; how 
sick-rooms are visited with tones, sweet 
as they are mystic, “‘ Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world;” how 
graves are illumined with the words He 
uttered, that seem to have floated up- 
ward and inwoven themselves in the 
starlight that arches over the cemeteries 
of Christendom, ‘‘ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions;” and how be- 
reaved ones bear a call, as from one 
bearing the peace, as well as authority, 
of the skies, ‘*Come unto Me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and | 
will give you rest!” Such, in the light 
of history, are Christ’s relations to hu- 
manity. Everything noblest in our 
institutions, highest in our public prin- 
ciples, most just and noble in our law, 
sweetest in private character, most 
elevating in our ideas and hopes, can be 
seen to radiate and diffuse itself over the 
best portion of the earth, from His per- 
sonality. Strike Him out from his few 
months’ minictry in Palestine, and all 
these elements and facts which vivify 
society and ennoble our life disappear, 
as the rays of jight would vanish if the 
sun should be quenched.— 7. Slarr 
King. 





HYMN OF PENITENCE. 
Lowly I bow before Thee, Lord, 
With penitence draw near, 
Encouraged by Thy precious word; 
Thou wilt to me appear. 


My life how vainly have I spent; 
My thoughts bow far from Heaven; 
The world I serve with full intent 
From God my soul has driven. 


I mourn my wanderings, Lord, from Thee, 
My state of guilt and sin; 

I pray, and wait, and long to be 
Restored and pure within. 


I trust in my Redeemer’s power 
Who can my soul release. 

Reveal Thyself this present hour; 
Fill with Thy perfect peace! 


{Copyright reserved.]} 





®ur Book Cable, 

No reader that has yielded himself to the 
fascination of Page’s late Life of De Quin- 
cey, in which this marvelous genius and 
charming writer is permitted largely to tell 
his own story up to the period when physi- 
cal infirmities, exasperated by his terrible 
habit of opium-eating, rendered writing im- 
possible, can fail to desire to read whatever 
he bas written. The history of the produc- 
tion of much of this literature is given in 
his memoirs, and a strong desire is awak- 
ened to read after one who seemed dur- 
ing all his life to have, not simply a view of 
things that are seen, but a singular penttra- 
tion into the hidden relations of truth, and a 
constant transcendental vision. He wrote as 
if dreaming, but with extraordinary clear- 
ness, and guided by a remarkably broad and 
correct scholarship, as well as an extraordi- 
nary intellect. The publishers of the new, 
full, and very fine American edition of 
De Quincey’s Writings — Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghien — could not have completed their 
task at a more favorable moment. They 
now i-sue the twelfth and closing volume, 
which is entitled NARRATIVE AND MISCEL 
LANEOUS PAPERS. It contuins eleven arti- 
eles, first furnished as contributions to 
Blackwood, Tait, and the London magazines, 
and an admirable sketch of his intimate 
and greatly esteemed friend, Professor 
Wilson, now for the first time published in 
his collected works, and originally printed 
in the Edinburgh Literary Gazette. This 
volume is prefaced by an interesting intro- 
duction, written by the American editor, 
giving an account of the gradual gathering 
of the material composing the completed 
works. At the end of the volume is a full 
index of the whole work. De Quincey was 
the companion of Wordsworth, although 
much younger, of Coleridge, Southey, Wil- 
son, Lamb, and the leading writers of that 
prolific age in English literature. He was 
the wonder of the whole circle, and awak- 
ened the utmost respect for his extraordi- 
pary knowledge of classic literature and the 
current writings of the period, especially 
the German, just then beginning to be read 
in England. His sad indulgence in opiates 
originated in great physical suffering, and for 
many years was entirely under bis control. 
Upon his introduction to the quieting effect 
of opium, he esteemed himself to have fallen 
unexpectedly upon an angel of comfort. 
In his Confessions he vividly describes both 
the rest from pain which he experienced, 
and the ravishing visions that followed its 
first trial. ‘I took it, and in an hour,— O, 
heavens! ... what an apocalypse of the 
world within me! Here was a panacea for 
all human woes; ... happiness might now 
be bought for a penny, and carried in the 
waistcoat pocket; portable ecstasies might 
be corked up in pint bottles; and peace of 
mind could be sent down in gallons by the 
mail coach!” But in the end, how roughly 
the veil was torn from the angel’s face! and 
becoming a demon frightful in aspect and 
fiendish in power, how he enslaved and ren- 
dered wretcbed the life of one whose domes- 
tic, social and intellectual gifts were of the 
first order, and whose misery clouded a 
delightful home and a wide and aff-ctionate 
friendly circle. This edition of De Quincey 
takes now a permanent place in literature and 
will never grow dusty on our book-shelves. 
The volumes are sold at $1.75 each. 


Harper & Brothers add another to their 
already ample list of Latin text-books, in 
Anthon’s Tritt LivI AB URBE CONDITA, or 
four books of Livy’s History of Rome. The 
notes on two of the books and a part of the 
third were prepared by Prof. Anthon previ- 
ous to his death; those and the remainder 
are furnished by Prof. Hugh Craig, together 
with an elaborate introduction; the whole 
amply furnishing the student with helps for 
the understanding of this famous author, 

Cox’s SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECB, a 16 
mo, of 343 pages, is an admirable synoptical 
view of the history of the Greek people, 
clear in outline, sufficiently full for the learn- 
er and animated in style. The volume is not 





a mere reduction of the authoi’s General 
History of Greece, nor yet a compilation of 
dry annals; rather « simple bi-toric thread 
strung with animated sketches of men and 
events well adapted to enguge the attention 
and cultivate the mind of the young reader. 

The same house give us another installment 
of their uniform edition of William Black’s 
novels, THREE FEATHERS — a work marked 
by the same churacteristic excellences of 
study and style as its predecessors, 

Harper’s Half-Hour Series grows in size 
and interest. PETER THE GREAT, is a racy 
eketch of the rise of the grand organizer of 
the north and of his empire; PERCY anp 
THE PROPHET, a well-told story by Wilkie 
Collins; KaTe Cronin’s Downy, not the 
story of the wife of the Oregon senator, but 
another even more interesting, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey; A PRIMER OF GREEK LiTER- 
ATURE, and A PRIM#R OF LATIN Lirera- 
TURE, are miniature skeiches of the litera- 
tures of these two great peoples, by Eugene 
Lawrence. These primers are small, but 
expressive and rich in both material and 
style. These works are on sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

Thomas Y. Crowell of New York has 
issued the second of his attractive series of 
British Poets. The volumes are handsome 
duodecimos, of five or six hundred pages, 
each, in small, clear type, printed upon good 
paper, and sold for a doilir; with gilt edges, 
$125. The present issue is SCOTT, contain- 
ing all the acknowledged and approved 
poems of the great Scotch novelist and poet. 
It is a very attractive and a very cheap edi- 
tion. Estes & Lauriat have it for sale im 
Boston. 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s beautiful illus- 
trated edition of Farrar’s popular LIFE OF 
Curisr, which is to be completed in thirty- 
two parts, at twenty-five cents each, has 
reached its twelfth number. It is printed 
upon a royal oc'uvo page of calendered 
paper, in open type, with fresh and very 
attractive descriptive illustrations. No Life 
of Christ has enjoyed so wide a sale as this, 
and it well deserves the favor with whieh it 
is received. The present is by far the finest 
edition yet published. 

We noticed some time since the pleasant 
and instructive volume published by D. 
Lothrop & Co,, and writien by a lady whose 
nom de plume is Pansy, entitled Four Girls 
at Chautauqua. The authoress has followed 
her volume up by anotber, equally, if not 
more, interesting and practical, which she 
calls, ** THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS aT HOME. 
The young ladies enter upon the Sunday- 
school work, with all the suggestions they 
have received fresh in their memories. 
They quite surprise their friends and them- 
selves with their success, and close the story 
of their trials and triumphs with the usual 
matrimonial covnections. It is a good book 
for young Christian workers to read, 


Estes & Lauriat add to their handsomely 
published series of novels, which they have 
christened Cobweb Series, another volume 
by the author of the popular fiction Sidonie. 
It is entitled Jack, and is translated by 
Mary Nexul Sherwood from the fortieth 
French edition. It is characteristically 
French in scenery, dramatic vigor, style and 
plot, but unlike many it is wholesome in its 
moral, 16mo., #150. From the same house 
is issued in paper covers, MY BONNIE LAss, 
by Mrs. C. V. Hamilton, a popular and pro- 
lific writer. Price, 50 cents. 

Clark & Maynard, New York, publish ina 
small quarto, of handsome mechanical exe- 
cution, a new scbool manual entitled, 
HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH: A work on 
English Grammar aod Composition, by 
Alonzo Reed, A. M., and Brainard Kellogg, 
A. M., of tbe Brooklyo Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute. From the short examina- 
tion we have given the book, it appears to 
present a very thorough, simple, and strik- 
ing analysis of the grammar of our language. 
It is arranged so as to require blackboard 
illustrations, With a skillful teacher we 
can easily see that what is ordinarily a dry 
subject may be made, in the use of this 
manual,a very grateful as well as valuable 
exercise. 

James R. Osgood & Co. add to their vest- 
pocket series, SONGS OF SERVIA, by Owen 
Meredith, with a valuable introductory pref- 
ace; IN MEMORIAM, by Alfred Tennyson; 
FAVORITE POEMS, b\ P«rcy Bysshe Shelley, 
and FAVORITE POEMS OF THOMAS MOORE. 

The Universalist Publishing Society issue 
as atract THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH; Its 
Faith and its Work, by J.G. Adams, D. D. 
The tract is ably and cundidly written, but 
we do not see any reason why the Unitarian 
Association might not issue it also from their 
house. In its interpretation of Revelation 
upon the great themes of God, Man, and 
Christ, and in its soteriology, it is purely 
Unitarian. Whether in its eschatology it ae- 
cepts the ultimate restoration theory, or the 
immediate translation of all at death into a 
glorious resurrection life, is not made clearly 
to appear. If the Bible taught these calmly 
stated views we should gratefully aceept 
them. It reads very diversely from this to 
us. There is much in this tract tocommend, 
beside its excellent spirit; but it is a human 
rather than a divine plan of salvation. 

Rev. G. W. Burns, M. A., of the Central 
Iilinois M. E. Conference, publishes by re- 
quest,a sermon upon SCRIPTURAL HOLINESS 
AND How TO SPREAD IT. It is exception- 
ally well written and able, with a few blem- 
ishes. It seeks to mediate between the the- 
ory of instantaneous sanctification and that of 
spiritual growth into holiness, and by an ee- 
lectic process to draw practical suggestions 
from various and sometimes differing sources; 
also to present in an impressive and practi- 
cal form the privilege and duty of the be- 
liever to enjoy the full fruition of the Gospel 
of the Son of God. 

The Academy of the New Charch (Swe- 
denborgian), Philadelphia, issue, through 
the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., the 
first of a series of pamphlet tracts, under 
the leading title of Words for the New 
Church, The first number is devoted to THE 
ADVENT OF THE LORD, and teaches that 
the second coming of the L rd was realized 
in His revelation to Emanuel Swedenborg; 
that the present Church, in all its various 
sects, is moribund, and will soon pass away, 
to be replaced by the universal presence of 
the New Church, which will endure to all 
eternity; and that as this consummation is 
reached, the long lost, true idea of conjuga) 
love and its delights will be restored, All 
this is calmly and solemnly affirmed, dis- 
cussed, illustrated from Scripture in this 
pamphlet, and is heartily believed by disci- 
ples of the New Church, The tract is very 
handsomely printed. 

THAT HUSBAND OF MINE, published by 
Lee & Shepard, in paper and cloth eovers, 
for 50 cents and $1, respectively, meets you 
at every turn. Have you seen that husband 
of mine? impertinently inquires a great post- 
er upon conspicuous walls. It is a rollick- 
ing, amusing book, of the Helen’s Babies’ 
order, so severely reviewed by some of our 
British critics, but just now the passion of 
our lovers of railroad literature. It is bright, 
pure and wholesome; without a moral, but 
full of good sense, and giving a realistic pict- 
ure of many a cheerful fellow whose invin- 
cible good temper is bis great compensation 
for irresistible blunders and constant 
breaches of bome proprieties. The book 
sells itself without additional recommenda- 





tion. 
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The Christian World. 


MISSIONARY ITEMS. 


{From our Mission Rooms.) 


The good with the good is often at 
«‘cross purposes” in this world, but it 
isn’t always so. The great benevolent 
societies sometimes collide a little, but 
their greater lines run parallel. The 
American Bible Society just now illus- 
trates this afresh by sending Dr. Butler, 
of our Mexican mission, eight hundred 
copies of the Psalms in Spanish for use 
in Churches under his superintendence, 
besides a grant «f money to the same 
mission for colporteurs’ expenses. 

We suppose that the annual meeting 
of the Japan mission was held in Tokio 


on July 10¢h. Dr. Maclay’s last letter 
reported Brother Soper as very busy 
making preparations for it. 

There is something in putting matters 


tersely. Any body can stop long 
enough to read the following spirited 
statement: ‘* We have only sixty mem- 
bers; Church debt $1,200. Last year 
congregation paid only fifty-five cents 
for missions. This year our assessment 
is $35; we raised $40. Weare in debt 
for an organ, and have no parsonage; 
society young and weak.” Yes, but it 
will get older and wont be weak long, 
if it stands true to the aggressive spirit 
of Christianity as it did in this mission 
collection. 

‘‘The emigration fever has taken hold 
of a very large mass of our people,” 
writes the Presiding Elder of the Port 
Royal district, South Carolina, in his 
report to the Mission rooms, ‘and 
whether this scheme is only imaginary 
or real, the fact is patent.” For the 
most part, however, he says the move- 
ment is, for the present at least, among 
other Churches than the Methodist. 
He says: ‘* We have received on pro- 
bation during the quarter, as the result 
of these meetings, one hundred and 
thirty-five persons, In the midst ot the 
hard times we hope to have no less 
than twelve or fourteen new churches 
built, by the next Annual Conference. 
This is a great undertaking for us poor 
folks.” 

‘* It is *109 deg. to 111 in the shade,’ 
and we are hoping for the rain to bring 
it down to 80 or 90 degrees, which we 
eall cool. We areroasting away. We 
have now had this heat for some 
weeks,” is the way Dr. T. J. Scott 
writes. He adds: ‘* Our Moslem par- 
ishioners are very uneasy over the war. 
They want the Turks to take Russia 
and then go for India!” 

‘*Owing to the rebellion in Japan, a 
large number of the foreign teachers 
have been dismissed ”—is what we learn 
from private sources, 

From Cawnpore, India, Rev. S. 
Knowles writes: ‘*The health of the 
mission is generally good, and all the 
missionaries are standing nobly at 
their posts. The two schools here, 
with Dr. Waugh at the head of one and 
Miss Thoburn at the head of the other, 
are doing a grand work. Both schools 
are in better condition than ever before. 
Their influence for good to the cause of 
missions and the work and kingdom of 
Christ, is being felt in all the presi- 
dencies of this great land. 

‘Our English congregation is a greater 
help to us in our native work than ever 
before. We are trying by regular 
and systematic preaching and visiting 
among the natives of this great com- 
mercial city, to bring home the blessed 
truths of the Gospel of Christ to the 
minds and hearts of the people. We 
have a few sincere inquirers.” 

Dr. Thoburn writes to the missionary 
secretaries of the work in Calcutta, 
India, and says: ‘*We are in the 
midst of the hot weather—the very 
hottest part of the year. The congre- 
gation is nearly as large as during the 
cold weather, and sinners are converted 
every Sunday evening. Eleven were 
forward for prayers at our last service. 
Two hundred and forty persons have 
publicly sought saivation in our church 
since its dedication, five months ago. 
The majority of these have been sailors, 
er non-residents of Calcutta, so that 
our gain in membership has not been 
large. Still we make steady progress.” 
He reports the organizing of a class in 
a suburb of Calcutta, and the opening 
of an English school in the old chapel 
building, where they employ four 
teachers and have seventy-five pupils 
enrolled. 

Sistof was the first Bulgarian town 
taken by the Russians. Sister Challis 
died there, and no tidings have come 
from it since Brother Challis left. 

Communication with Tulcha has been 
cut off. We have a little band of 
Methodists there, if, indeed, they have 
not perished. 

There is something philosophic and 
true, too, in the report that at Plevna, 
where it is said the only fruit of the 
quarter has been persecution,—“ This 
is better than no result.” Yes, agita- 
tion is good for stagnant waters. 





LETTER FROM CANADA. 


Mr. Epiror: The excitement that | other railways learn wisdom. 
now obtains in Ontario respecting the 
Dunkin bill is the most astonishing that 


we have ever witnessed. The said bill 


is something after the same nature as] vertised to be held. 
your local option bills, or permissive | ministers and friends have been at the 
Several counties in Ontario, and 
some in Quebec, have adopted the bill| at the great meeting at Grimsby in a 
by immense majorities, and, while | 
write, the question is being decided by 
the votes of the rate-payers in the city | Thousand Islands Park. The president 
As all the votes have to 
be recorded at one place, it will be six 
weeks before all the votes in the city | Sutherland and J. E. Betts, have been 
Both parties have|on a visit to Manitoba, where three 


bills. 


of Toronto. 


can be recorded. 
worked and are working with a will 
Crowded meetings are held every night 
sometimes several on the same evening 


The addresses are not always as tem- 
: I regret to 
Say, that in some instances our temper- | building fund of the Methodist churches 


perate as they might be. 





ance men have allowed themselves to 
be carried beyond the line of prudence ; 
but the attacks made by those who fa- 
vor the traffic, have been of the most 
scandalous and uascrupulous character. 
Some of the clergy who have appeared 
on the platforms, have been subjected 
to some _ severe slanders. Three 
Methodist clergymen—Rev’s E. H. 
Dewart, J. Potts, and S. J. Hunter — 
have been especially prominent, and 
done good service by their advocacy. 
Should the bill be carried in Toronto, 
the’ liquor sellers will be confounded, 
for the effect will be fatal to their busi- 
ness, as other places will be largely in- 
fluenced by the decision of Toronto. 
From what we have seen, we feel sure 
that if the license inspectors and mag- 
istrates will do their duty, the Dunkin 
bill, though it is lamentably defective, 
wiil do much to stop the drinaing cus- 
toms that prevail in our land. 

In addition to the Dunkin bill agita- 
tion, we also have the Murphy move- 
ment, which is doing great good in 
several places. Thousands have been 
induced to sign the pledge. Benevo- 
lent persons have formed associations to 
grant relief to such as have been ruined 
by their intemperate habits. Free 
breakfasts have been provided on Sab- 
bath mornings, and restaurants, en 
temperance principles, have been estab- 
lished, to prevent as far as possible the 
fall of such as have been reclaimed. 
We are pleased to behold these activi- 
ties, as they cannot fail to accomplish 
great good. 

One feature of the temperance cause 
at present is very gratifying — the man- 
ner in which divine aid is sought. The 
leaders in the movement impress their 
followers with the necessity of prayer 
in order to success. Special meetings 
for prayer have been held in several 
piaces where the voting is going on. 
Yesterday a prayer-meeting was held 
from 10 A.M., until 5 p.m., in Toronto, 
for success in the campaign, and a simi- 
lar meeting will be held daily during 
the voting. We await the result with 
considerable interest, as it is believed 
other towns will be encouraged to sub- 
mit the Dunkin bill to the popular 
vote. 

Our farmers are very busy reaping 
the harvest. In some places, crops are 
reported to be light, but as far as we 
can ascertain, taken as a whole, they 
will be found to be vastly superior to 
last year; which isa great mercy, as 
many were plunged into difficulties 
from which they hope to extricate 
themselves by the ample returns of this 
year. Trade of all kinds has been ex- 
ceedingly dull, so that a goodly num- 
ber have emigrated to Manitoba. It is 
to be hoped that an impetus will now 
be given to business, so that the labor- 
ing portion of the community may 
have the opportunity of laying by a 
little for dreary winter. 

There has been a dreadful calamity 
in the western part of Ontario. A 
county poor-house caught fire in the 
night and several of the inmates were 
consumed before assistance could be 
rendered. No blame could be attached 
to any parties, and the origin of the fire 
remains a mystery. 

‘During the last few weeks several 
political picnics have been held, by the 
respective parties in the Dominion and 
Ontario legislatures. The ministry of 
the Hon. Alexander Makenzie in the 
Dominion, and that of the Hon. Oliver 
Mowatt, are both strong, though I do 
not think that the former is really so 
strong as formerly. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald is the leader of the epposition 
in the Dominion parliament, and 
though a man of great ability and ex- 
tensive experience as a politician, he is 
not so popular as in past years. His 
followers are not men of such emi- 
nence, as in the other party, and should 
the Fisheries’ Commission, that is now 
being held, be in any way embarrassed 
by what Sir John did, or said, at 
Washington, during the High Joint 
Commission, it will be a serious blow 
for bim and his party, as his opponents 
will be sure to use all they can lay hold 
of, to his personal disadvantage. We 
are to have a general election next 
year, when we shall no doubt have a 
season of great excitement. 


It has long been the boast of Canada, 
that no trains were allowed to run on 
the Sabbath. This boast, however, has 
not been well founded, for freight trains 
have run in great numbers, on both our 
principal lines — the Grand Trunk and 
Great Western. Passenger trains have 
not been started on the Lord’s day, but 
would continue their journey on that 
day, if started the preceding night. A 
few weeks ago, however, the directors 
of the London and Port Stanley rail- 
way commenced running a passenger 
train on the Sabbath. The religious 
portion of the community did all in 
their power, by way of petitions and 
remonstrances, against such desecra- 
tion, and I am glad to record the fact 
that the said train has been discontinued, 
as it was found that the train did not 
pay. May directors and managers of 


In our Methodist circles we have 
not much news of an exciting charac- 
ter. Several camp-meetings are ad- 
A few of our 


Thousand Islands Park; others will be 


few days, while some others hope to at- 
tend the Sunday-school Parliament at 


of the Toronto Conference, Rev. Geo. 
Young, accompanied by Rev’s A. 


- | missionaries have been ordained. They 
» | will return laden with missionary intel- 
-|ligence. Collections are now being 
taken in the congregations of our 
western Conference on behalf of the 








in St. John, N.B. Our brethren there 
have suffered heavily, and we are now 
giving proof that the connexional 
bond binds us tog-ther. 

Illinois University recently conferred 
the degree of D.D. upon Rev.'S. G. 
Stone, editor of the Canada Christian 
Advocate; and the University of South 
Carolina recently conferred the degree 
of M. A. upon Rev. E. Barrass, Method- 
ist minister, Canada. 


August 9, 1877. ONTARIO. 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Epitor: The all-important 
question to be decided now is, ** Shall 
I go to camp-meeting ?” and we are 
glad to say that a good many have 
already settled the matter, and are 
now comfortably established on the 
grounds. The Washington Grove 
Camp-meeting Association began their 
fifih annual meeting, on Wednes- 
day, near Gaithersburg, Montgomery 
county, Md. The grounds are large 
and in good condition, and there is the 
prospect of a large and successful camp. 
The greatest improvement added dur- 
ing the last year is the erection of a large 
tabernacle, capable of covering about 
five hundred persons. This does away 
with the meeting-tent, as the worship- 
ers are thoroughly protected from the 
rain. There are now about one hun- 
dred and forty tents erected, and there 
are still more to be putup. The loca- 
tion of the respective stations are as 
follows: First avenue, Wesley chapel ; 
second avenue, Foundry chureh; third 
and fourth avenues, Georgetown and 
the county ; fifth avenue, Union chapel ; 
sixth avenue, Ryland and county. 
These stations are all well represent- 
ed, many of them much better than last 
year. The conveniences and accommo- 
dations are much better than ever 
before. A telegraph office has been 
put up at the camp station, and there 
are post-office facilities in charge of 
Mr. W. B. Williams, who receives and 
delivers all mail matters for persons 
tenting on the ground. This same gen- 
tleman has a contract for furnishing the 
camp-meeting with such furniture as 
may be needed, and on yesterday alone 
rented more furniture and mattresses 
than during the entire meeting las: 
year. This is good proof of an increase 
in attendance and interest. 
On Wednesday evening the opening 
services were held, and as the hour ap- 
proached, the ground presented a very 
beautiful scene. The noise and con- 
fusion of the day had ceased, and people 
were resting quietly in their tents. At 
the ringing of the bell the congregation 
assembled in the well-lighted taber- 
nacle, where the services were con- 
ducted by Rev. J. R. Wheeler. An ad- 
dress was made by the leader of the 
meeting, who was followed by a num- 
ber of laymen, all of whom expressed 
themselves as eonfident of a good meet- 
ing. Yesterday (Thursday) there was 
no service, on account of the work of 
tent-erecting and necessary work; but 
in the evening services were conducted 
by Rev. W. C. Webb, of Alexandria, 
who is to preach this morning. 
The Presiding Elder, Rev. W. F. 
Speake, has been conducting a camp- 
meeting in Saint Mary’s county, but is 
said to be on the ground this morning. 
This meeting was held near Oakville, 
Saint Mary’s county, about four miles 
from Forrest’s wharf. Rev. Mr. Barnes 
is the preacher in charge. The success 
has been good. Excellent order has 
prevailed, and the congregations have 
been large. 
The Wesley Grove meeting is being 
held near Baltimore, and on Wednes- 
day the attendance was large. At the 
close of the evening services, six of the 
number who asked for prayers professed 
religion. Rev. S. K. Cox, D. D., ot 
Baltimore, preached that evening. 
The Emory Grove camp-meeting 
commenced its session on Wednesday, 
near Baltimore, and it was said yester- 
day that 150 families were already on 
the ground. The total number of tents 
will reach 300. Gen. J.S Berry, pres- 
ident of the Association, and his family, 
have already arrived. The devotional 
exercises will be directed by the com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Conference M. 
E. Church on religious services, of 
which Rev. L. F. Morgan is chairman ; 
and Rey. Thos. Harrison, the celebrated 
revivalist, and Rev. Dr. Fowler, editor 
of the Christian Advocate, will lend a 
helping hand. Bishop Ames is among 
the tent holders. 

There is but little political interest in 
the city at present. A. 

Aug. 10. 





MAINE. 


Gorham. — We are having a good revival 
work in this village. I received 20 on pro- 
bation and baptized 18 last Sunday. 
follow. PERRY CHANDLER. 





Items. — Deacon Stephen Sewell, of Win- 
throp, has presented the Baptist Church in 
Wayne with three beautiful Scripture mot- 
toes, every part of them done with his own 
hand. The arrangement is in fine taste and 


and a true Christian gentleman. 


Mrs. Caroline Dall. 


parish. 


Charch in Sabattus for the present year. 


Bates College. 
will be increased to at least forty members. 


tuition is free to all students. Mr. C. G 
ligious interest in Franklin county is good 


attention. 


county. The Lord is blessing His people 





and saving sinners, 


More to | coffee crushed, 8% @ liye. BD. 


neatly executed. Mr. S. is 84 years of age, 


The pulpit of the Unitarian church in Au- 
gusta, is being supplied at present by a lady, 


Rev. E. B. Haskell, pastor of the Cedar 
Street Baptist Church, Lewiston, has re- 
signed his charge, much to the regret of his 


Rev. Albert Ford is supplying the Baptist 


Twenty-nine young men have been al- 
ready admitted to the Freshman class of 
It is expected that the class 


The fall term of the Normal school at 
Farmington will commence Tuesday, Au- 
gust 28. This is a State institution, and the 


Rounds, A. M., is the principal. The re~ 
and the temperar.ce cause is receiving some | f-eely, and prices are gradually settling down. 


There is a very firm feeling for choice grades of 
A good report comes to us from Somerset Butter. Potatoes are rather firmer, the arrivals for 


Rev. W. J. Murphy has been obliged to 
leave his charge at New Sharon on account 
of failing health. Brother M. will share the 
sympathies of the Conference. Cc. 





Y¥. Me C. As 


In connection with the Lowell ( Mass.) Y. 
M. C. A., isa “ Band of Hope,” a temper- 
ance organization for boys, having nearly 
4,000 members. 

A stirring revival in Longview, Texas, 
during the progress of which bundreds have 
been converted, has also resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a flourishing Association 
there. 

The first Y. M. C. A. State Convention 
ever held in Missouri meets this fall. 

The young men of Emporia and other 
flourishing towns in Kansas are seeking to 
organize Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and there appears to be a general 
awakening of interest in this subject 
throughout the West. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., Association, has de- 
cided on a lot for their new building, called 
in 20 per cent. of their subscriptions (which 
has been promptly paid), and are making ev- 
ery preparation to secure a home speedily. 
A conference of the Associations on the 
line of the western divisions of the Erie rail- 
way, is to be held at Hornersville early in 
September next. Geo. A. Hall, State Sec- 
retary, will be present. 

The Rochester, N. Y., Association, has 
succeeded in entirely clearing off the heavy 
debt with which they were encumbered, and 
look forward with brighter prospects than 
ever to the future. 


A new and flourishing Association has 
been formed in Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Mr. C. W. Turner, who has recently taken 
charge of the work of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Milwaukee, Wis., is meeting with good suc- 
cess in his work. Gospel, cottage, open-air 
and other meetings are being held, are well 
attended and profitable; over 70 new names 
have been added to the roll of membership, 
and new workers are being developed. 

The convocation of the Associations in 
Ontario, Quebee and the maritime Provinces 
meets in the city of Quebec, Sept. 13th to 
15ih. ° 





THE ST. JOHN FIRE. 
[From a private letter.) 

I desire to express the gratitude which 
moves every heart, in view of the heart- 
felt sympathy and open-handed gener- 
osity of the American people. One 
common impulse seems to have moved 
the great heart of the continent, and 
among the great army of our helpers 
Boston takes a noble place. Nothing 
has touched me more deeply than this 
universal sympathy and kindness, and 
tears rush unbidden to my eyes at the 
thought of all that has been done for 
us in our time of sorest need. Could 
you visit with me places where the 
gathering of the family alone constitutes 
the home, and hear the stories of homes 
swept away in a few moments with all 
their comforts, of separation of fimilies 
and their sufferings during that terrible 
day and night — some escaping only 
with their lives — many sick and suffer- 
ing borne from place to place and 
driven forth again and again by the 
pitiless flames, glad at last to find a 
refuge on the water, without a single 
article of all their home comforts or 
treasured relics— your heart would 
ache, as does mine, and you would be 
glad, indeed, in any way to minister to 
those who have suffered so much; and 
their name is legion. 

Yet, afier all that bas been done and 
will be, there are losses that can never 
be repaired, wounds that can never be 
healed, and hearts that it would seem 
can never be comforted. But I would 
remind you, that often we find sweet 
spirits which are full of thankfulness 
for the preservation of life, and every- 
where deep gratitude abounds towards 
our generous helpers, whose loving 
hands are pouring into our smitten city 
the aid without which gaunt famine 
would have seized upon us. So thorough 
bad been the work of destruction, that 
there were not provisions for three 
days in our city, the day succeeding the 
fire. May God bless the generous 


friends who have so nobly aided us! 
a 





The poorest people are those that 
never worked, have lost their property 
and don’t know how to work, or have 
no strength to do so. OBSERVER. 
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BOSTON MARKET, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Aug. %, 1877. 

FLOUR —Superfine, $4.00 @ 5.00; extra,85.50@ 
6.50; Michigan, $8.00 @ 8.50; St. Louis, $7.00 @ 
7.50; Southern Flour, $7.50 @ 8 50, 

CORN — Mixed and Yeliow, 62 @ 5c. @ bush, 

OaTs — 37 @ 63c. @ bushel 

RYE — 75 @ We. @ bush. 

SHORTS — $17.0 @ 18.00 B ton, 

FINE FEED — $0.00 @ AW Pton. 

SEED—Timothy Herd 8’Grass,$2.0020.08 bush. ; 
Red Top, $2 15 @ 2.30per bag; R.I. Bent,$3.00@ 
4,00 RB bush.; Clover. 13 @ lic. ® b. 

APPLES — New, $2.50 @ 4.00 @ ob!. 

BEEF — $13.00 @ 14.50 for mess and extra mess; 
and $15.00 @ 16.00 ® bbl. for family. 

PoRK— $11.50 @ 18.00; Lard, 944 @ 10c.; Hams, 
11 @ 133¢c. @ Ib. 

SuGAr—Powdered,1le,; gran’lated, 10% @ 10%c.; 


Corrge® — Java, 23 @ 2ic., gold; Mocha, 26c, 
BP DB, cold. 

TEAS — Japans, 20 @ 70c.; Oolongs, % @ 65c.; 
Gunpowder, 30c. @ 80c.;, Young Hysoc, 22c. @ 75c. 

BUTTER — 23 @ 26c. 

CHEESE — Factory, 10 @ 10Xe. 

Eees —14 @ l6 cents per doz. 

HAY — $15.00@ 18.00 @ ton. 

Srraw — $17.90 @ 19.00 ® ton, 

POTATOES — New, $1.75 @ 000 @ bbi. 

Breans— Extra Pea, $325 @ 3.37; 
$270 @ 2 80 @ bush. 

POULTRY — 16 @ li cents ® Bb, 

CABBAGE — $1.25 @ 1.50 ® bbi. 

DRIED APPLES — 6@7c.@D. 

ONIONS — $2.00 @ 2.25 @ bbl. 

SWEET POTATOES — $5.00 @ 6.00 ® bbl. 

CRANBERRIES— $5 00 @ 8.00 ® bbl. 

ORANGES — $5. @ 5.50 ® box. 

LEMONS — $5.00@ 6.00 ® box. 

Fics —7 @ l0c. @ b, 

RAISINS — Malaga, $2.00 @ box; Sultana, 9}c., 
and Valencia, 6%c. @ B. 

CURRANTS — 6X%c. @ b. 

DATES — 53¢ @ 6c. ® BD, as to quality, 

CITRON — 17c. ® Bb. 

STRING BEANS — $1.50 @ 2.00 ® bbl. 

MARKOW 2QUA8H — $1.75 @ bbl. 

HUCKLEBERRIES - $4.00 @ busb. 

TOMATOES — 50c. ®@ crate, 

PEACH+S — $2.50 @ 8.00 @ crate. 

PEARS — $1.50 @ 3.00 ® crate, 

WATERMELONS — $12.50 @ 15.00 @ hundred. 

REMARKS. — There is no marked change to no- 
*| tice in Floar. Supplies of n+ ware arriving more 


medium, 


some days having been light. Kges are dull, and 





A. N. Hardy, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
22 Winter St., Boston. 

Will remove to New Rooms (built expressly 

for his business) at 4°3 Washington St., Corner 

Temple Piace, Nov. 1, 1877. 298 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers’ 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ofany desired Pattern Made to Order. 


130 State Street. 
284 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


$172 per year, Rates reduced to suit the times. 
Fifteen Teachers, A Business, College -prepara- 
» and other Graduating Courses, or any studies 
«_Y be chosen. Fall term Aug. 3lst, Winter term 
Dee, 7th. Admissions any time proportionably. 
Special rates to intending ministers. 

JOS. E. KING, D. D.,. FortEdward, 


238 N.Y. 


Laséll Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), Mass. 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
dvantages, without extra charge in spelling, 








JUST FROM THE PRESS. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY MINER RAYMOND, D. D., 

Professor in Garrett Biblical Insti- 

tute, Evanston, Illinois. 
— 

Two volumes, 8vo. Price $6.00. 


In the volumes here presented, the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Duties, and Institutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion, are stated and defended. The topics 
discussed are viewed from modern stand-points. 
This bas necessitated an extended discussion of 
the Yrigin, Antiquity, and Unity of the Race, the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion, 
and the possibility of the tormer: the Doctiine of 
Intuition as applied in matters of religion; the 
Positive Philosophy, the Doctrine of Evolution, 
and other phases of moderu materialism; the 
distinction between the Augustinian and Armin- 
ian theories Of Federal Headship, and especially 
the wide difference between the Anselmic and Ar- 
minian Soteriologies, 

The chi2f aim of the author has been to preduce 
such a text-book as he would have in the hands of 
his pupils; also to meet the wants of all whose re- 
lations and duties in the Church require that they 
be well posted in doctrine, and that they be able 
to state and defend our system of theology. 

*,* The two volumes now published treat of the 
Evidences and Doctrines of Religion. A third 
volume will follow, treating of Christain Ethics, 
the Sacraments, and Church Polity. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 
New England Methodist Depository, 
310 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Helps for the Perean 


International Sanday-School Lessons, 


For six months, commencing with July, 1877. 


AP II.LUSTRATING THE TRAVELS OF 
a ST. PAUL. Size, LI8x8v inches. $12.50, 





R. D. D. WHEDON’S COMMENTARY ON 
ACTS AND ROMANS. limo. $1.75. 


ESSON COMPEND. Coxtaining Choice [Ex- 
4 tracts from Ewiuent Bible Scholars, by Rev. 
J L.Huribut, Wmo $0.6. 


HROUGH THE EVE TO THE HEART; or, 

Kye Teaching in the Sunday-sch ol. Revised 
Edition, with L[ilastratious tor the International 
— 1877. By Rev. . F. Crafts, 12mo., 


teddies 


Other Helps. 


] IBLE GEOGRAPHY, Hand-book of. (New 
aid Revised Edition). Containing the Name, 
Pronunciation, and Meaning of every Place, Nae 
tion, and Tribe mentioned in both the Canonical 
and Apocrvphal Scriptures. By Rev. George H, 
Whitney, D. I). Illustrated by One Hundred En- 
gravings. and Forty Maps and Plans, Four bun- 
dred closely printed pages. $2.50. 


IBLE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, Hand- 
book of. Ky James M. Freeman. mo. 168 
Engravings. 513 pp $2.50, 


PEN LETTERS TO PRIMARY TCACHERS. 

With Hints for Interm: diate Class T. aches. 
By Mrs. W.F. Crafts (Sara J. Timanus). With 
an Appendix, containing Specimen Lessons and 
Concert Exercises for Little Children, 12mo,. $1.00, 


IBLE, INDEX AND DICTIONARY OF THE, 
A Cowplete Index and Concise Dictionary ot 
the Holy Bible. By Rev. Jobn Barr. 12mo. $1.00, 


pe DICTIONARY, Covel’s. For Sunday- 
schools and Families. With Maps and En- 
gravings. $!.00. 


UTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. By John 
F. Hurst, D. D. Ulustrated with Maps. 
Flexible Cloth. 12mo. $0.80, 


UTLINES OF BIBLE HISTORY. By John F. 
Hurst, D. D. Four Maps, Flexible Cloth. 
l2mo. $0.50. 


UTLINES OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
By Joseph Alden, D. D., LL.D. Flexible 
Cloth. 12mo. $0.40, 


UTLINES °F THEOLOGY. By L. T. Towns- 
end, D. D. limo. $49, 


Ors ESON TEACHING. By Joseph Alden, 
D.D., LL.D. Fiexible cloth. Mme. $0.40. 


HRONOLOGY OF RIBLE HISTORY, And 
How to Remember it. By Rey. C. Munger. 
Paper. 12mo. $0.50. 


James P, Magee, Agent, 
N. E, METHODIST DEPOSITORY, 


306 38 Rromfield St., Boston. 





ANOTHER NEW BOOK. 


Helps to Official Members 
of the M. E, Church. 


Indicating their Powers, Duties and Privi-+ 
leges. ana suggesting sundry Mistakes 
Methods, and Possibilities with re« 
gard to their Respective Depart. 
ments of Service ; designed to 
Render them More Effi- 
cient and Useful. 


BY JAMES PORTER, D. D. 


This book covers the entire ground of 
official duty, and cannot be read without 
profit, 

Let it have an early reading. Pastors 
will do well to commend it to their official 
boards 

J.P. MAGEE, Agent, 


38 Bromfield Street,Boston,. 
310 





THE 


Berean Quarterly. 


A Magazine Lesson Aid for In- 
termediate and Senior Schelars. 
Hach number THIRTY-TWO 
pages. Only 7 cents a quarter, 
or 25 cents a year. 100 copies for 
three months cost only $6.25; 16 
copies cost but $1.00, or 5 copies for 
32 cents. Pictorial Notes; Pic- 
torial Illustrations; Maps; Word 
Studies; TabulatedStatements,etc. 
The most complete, beautiful, prac- 
tical, and helpful of allthe Internat- 
Lesson Helps. 
known it is immensely popular. 
THE BEREAN QUARTERLY for 
April, May, and June now ready. 
Sendseven cents for aspecimen num- 
ber and be convinced. Immediate 
attention given to all orders. Ad- 
dress 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


ional Wherever 


penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi- 
ology. English literature, lectures on ART Music 
ETC, Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
acollege preparatory course. 

Number of boarders limited; early application 
is therefore necessary to secure places, Address 
186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Middletown, 
Conn. threec urses of study — Classical, 

Latin- Scientific, and Scientific. Re¥. CYRUS D. 

¥OS8s, D. D., President. 282 





Drew Theological Seminary 


IVE GENERAL DEPARTMENTS oF THEO- 

LOGY. In addition, special topics treated 
by representative non resigeni lecturers, Prac- 
tical. instruction in P« LPIT OK ATORY, by aspecial 
Professor thronvhout the year. Tu:tion ard tur- 
nished rooms FREE, Fall term begins Thursday, 
Sept., 20.— The Seminary year closes May 16, 1878, 
For Catalogues and ali special information, ad- 
dress, JOHN F. HURST, Madison, N. J. 
302 





GANNETT INSTITU FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

BOsTON, Mass. 

The 24th year will bevin Wednesday, Sept. 26 ,1+77, 

For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 

Gopuett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, \ | ania 
ass. ‘ 





Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
years’ study. Winter Term, for lectures, com- 
mences Wednesdiy, Oct. 10,1877; continues twen- 
ty-ene weeks, Summer Term (optional), from 
March 18, 1878, twelve weeks. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
{. T. TALBOT, M. D., 66 Marlboro’ St., or of the 
Registrar, J. H. WOODBURY, M. D. 1€5 Boyl- 





Wesleyan Academy, 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
willopen the Fall Term of its Fifty-third Year, 
Aug. 22. 

Instruction given in the following departments: 
English, Commercial, Scient fic, College-Prepara- 
tory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent 
Projessor in charge of each department, 

Address for Catalogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLOWS, 
A. M., Principal. 312 


Greenwich Academy, 





Bay. College preparatory, Musical, Commercial, 
English, Academy and Art Courses, Terms mod- 
erate. Discount te Clergymen, Term begins Au- 
gust 28, For Catalogue address the Principal, 
Rev. F, D. BLAKESLER, A. M., East Greenwich, 
R. I. 310 





Vermont Conference Seminary 
AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Forty-fourth year begins Aug. 22,1877. Fourteen 
teachers, eight courses of study. Excellent sc- 
commodations and moderate chare+s. send for 
catalogue J.B. SOUTHWORTH, 

316 Mon pelier. Vt 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 


N. Leavenworth, A. M., Principal. 


Uneurpassed In educa'ional advantages. Un- 
equaled in the cheapness with which they are fur- 
nished tothe student. Pre-aring young men and 
women for college,a specially. School year be- 
gins, Aug.29. For information or catalogues, ad- 
dress tLe principal. 316 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


259-265 BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON. 
THE FIFTLETA YRAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 

The different departments, 
Classical, 








Mercantile, 
Military, 
Sclentific 
Farnish acomplete course of Senool Education, 
beginning with the KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 
SCHOOL, and cortinuing through the UPPER DE- 
PARTMENTS, in preparation ior 
The University, 
The Institute of Technology, 
The Counting-Room. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Are admitted to any class for which they are quali- 


fled, and 
A POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


Is open to graduates of High Schools and other 
persons of mature age. 

*,* Parents are invited to inspect the preseut 
School Building, which has great advantayes for 
health and exercise, and confer with the teachers 
from 910 1 o’clock on Wedn sdays and Saturdays 
in August, and daily after Sept. Ist. Cataiogues 
containing particalara way be had at the stores of 
A. atoms & Co., amd Thos. Groom & Co., or by 
mail, 


316 CUSHINGS & LADD, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


for Public Speakers,/Readers, Professors of Eloca 

tion, Actors, and for general culture, Next term 

begins October 10th, For circulars address Prof, 

LEwIs B. MONROE, 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
318 





THIS NEW 


ELAS#IC TRUSS 


Has a Pa differing from all 
7 others, is cup-shape, with 
Self-A: justivg Ball in cen- 
ter, adapts itself to al! posi- 
tions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup presses back 
tne intestines just as a per- 
son would with the finger. With lignt pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radi- 
calcure certain. Itis easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail, Cireulars free. 

EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Marshall, 
Mich, 300 
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COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


And with Victory Crowns 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 2th, 1876, the manufacturers of 
DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by 
the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, and 
HONORABLE MENTION 
As making the 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of mil- 
lions all over the country, and is really a victory 
over the Whole World. The tollowing is their 
Report, on whi h we received thy Award: — 

“The Jury, Without Hesitation, recon- 
mend a Medal of Me: it and Diploma of Honor, on 
account of the Very ®uperior Qua ity 
and Good Manwufecture of this Soap. This 
Soap was the only Pure Sop for family use ex- 
hibite ', and is deserving , therefore, of great praise. 
All other Soaps cuntained rosin, sal soda, clay, 
silfevte, or some other adulteurting compound, 
and the chiefaim of American Soap Manafacterers 
seemec to be to produce a compound that, while 
passing for Soap, should contain the least Soap 
and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost, 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is for sale by all grocers 
throughout New England. Please try it and see how 
infinitely superior it is to all others. 


|. L. CRAGIN, 144 State St., Boston. 


805 Broadway, New York. AND PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Messrs. Cragin & Co.. of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
or J. P. MAGES, promised to send any of our readers gratis on re- 


ceipt of fitteen cents to pay postage) a sample or 








7) prices are lower. Refiued Sugars are dull and 
rises low, 


38 Bromfield, St., Boston. 
284 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap to try. Send at once.— Com, 
272 eow 


Founded 1802, For both sexes. On Narragansett OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CA- 
REER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest 
fullest and best, Has double the amount of mat- 
ter. more and better {llust: ations and isevery way 
superior. 744 large pages. Price $2.00, Be not 
deceived, Buy the best. Agents send for cireu- 
lar with best terms ever heard of. Address 

H.8. GOODSPEED & CU., N. Y. or Cincinnati,O 


Also B. R. STURGES, Boston, Mass. 
272 








per day at home, Samples worth $2 
$5 to $20 free. STINSON & CoO., Portland, Me 
258 
Tean invest money, in sums of 

$500 and upwards so as to net 

you, at home, tree of expense, 10 

, er cent, the interest payable 


semi-annually, well secured by first mortgage. The 
profit to me in such a travsaction is not enough to 
induce me to solicit business, but I will give at- 
tention to it if desired. Ten years’ experience 
enables me to make the buriness as s»fe as any Class 
or investments, For details and references wriie 
tome, T.A. GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Ind, 


250 





S77 a week to agents canvassing for Viek= 
ep ery’s Fireside Visitor. Augusta, Me 
242 





terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


$12 a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
258 





fittree. H. HALLETT & CU., Portland, Me 


$66 a week in yourown town.Terms and $5 out- 
258 





ANTED + to travel and sell to Dealers oar 
‘ pew unbreakable glass chimneys and 
lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, basi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 

MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Cincrnnati, Onto 


291 


LIFt AMOMG THE TURKS. 


Experience among the Arabs of Mt. 
Lebanon, Jerusalem, Egypt. 

These Lectures or Familiar Talks are the result 
of 23 years’ residence as missionary ip Syria and 
Palestine, and are interesting and profitable for 
Sunday-schools, Churches, Young Men’s Christiau 
Associations, and Missionary Societies, 

Address Mrs. Rev. W. A. Benton, No.?1 
Mellen Street, Cambridge. 


308 
~~ 
HEALS \ A | Ae 

oY LES RATUS" 

PYLE’S DIETETIC SAULERATTS, is 
the genuine wholesome asticle, that eyery prudent 
housekeeper should gelect. It has stood the test 
for twenty years, and still stands superior to ali 
others for culinary purposes, Nearly all first- 
class grocers keep it — but see that the package 
bears the nameof JAMES PYLE, New York. 
294 eow 


ZION’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Pa. 

















per in the World. 
WES: 
LEYAN BUILDING, 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase 


A. 8. WHED, Publisher, 
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BRADFORD KE. PEIRCE, Editor. 
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ge All stationed preachers in the Methodie 
Episcopal Charch are authorized agents for their 
locality. 
Secmeessiintionens 
Price $2.50, Payable in Advance 
Postage 2Ocents per year. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England. 
It contains an average of Forty-two columns of 
reading matter each week. 
The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 
In every number may be found a summary ¢f 
religious news. from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world, 
Carefully prepared and elaberate notes on the 
Sunday-school I.essons published in each issue. 
This alone is worth the price of the paper. 

All other departments of the paper supplied wit 
wriginal and fresh matter. 


--—0o— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date following the 
name Indicates the year and month, to which it is 
paid, If the date does not correspond with" pay- 
ments made, the subscriber should notify the Pub- 
lisher immediately. 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stop a 
paper, or change its direction, should be very par- 
ticular to give the name of the post-office to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to which 
they wisb it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it from th. 
post-office Is not a proper notice to stop i, Persone 
wishing to discontinue their paper should writ- 
te the office of publication and say so; bat 
should be very careful to forward amount due, for 
a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 
may be sent, If the arrearage remains unpaid. 

2" Communications which we are unable to 
publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 
quest to do 60 is made at the time they are sent, avd 
the requieite stamps are enclosed. It is generally 
useless to make this request at any subseqrent 
time. Articles are frequently rejected which are 
condensed into half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into ‘he 
waste -basket at once, unread, 

Articles are paid for only when this is expressly 
stipulated. 








° 
ADVERTISING RATEE. 


First Insertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents 
Each continued insertion,....... “ —_ 


“ “ “6” 


Three months, 13 insertions,.... 


Six months, 26......- ccccccccscee™ =60*—s Hs ® 

Twelve months, 52 snd “o « wy & 

Business Notices,....++++--+0+ in t © ee 

Readingy...cccccccccsecccscccceee ® “% SD 
~—, 





ee” No Advertisement published tor ks 
than one dollar. 
No Ac vertisement will be taken with 


out a personal inspection by us of the copy, 
ew” Cuts will only be taken by special arrange- 
ment. 


ALONZO 8. WEED, 


Publishing Agent, 


36 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 





RIFLES, SHOT. GUNS, REVOLVERS. 
sentC.O.D. For examiration, all charges paid. No 
risk. Nehumbug. Writeforcatalogue. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 3M 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on 
the paper seat every week, and the date fol- 
lowing the name indicates the year, month, 
and day to which it is paid. If this date 
does not correspond with payments made, 
the subscriber should notify the Pablisher 
immediately. 


Postmasters and subscribers wishing to 
stop a paper, or change its direction, should 
be very particular to give the name of the 
post-office to which it has been sent, as well 
as the one to which they wish it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it 
from the post-office, is not a proper notice to 
stop it. Persons wishing to discontinue 
their paper should write to the office of pub- 
lication and say so; but they should be very 
careful to forward amount due, for asubscrib- 
er is legally holden as long as the paper may 
be sent if the arrearages remain unpaid. 

(c= Communications which we are una- 
ble to publish will be returned to the writer, 
if the request to do so is made at the time 
they are sent, and the requisite stamps are 
enclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent time. Arti- 
cles are frequently rejected which, if con- 
densed into half their space, we might be 
glad to use. Anonymous communications 
go into the waste-basket at once, unread. 

Articles are paid for only when this is ex- 
pressly stipulated. 
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HERALD. 





THURSDAY, Avueust 23, 1877. 








He was emphatically sowing seed by the 
wayside. We knew him thirty years ago as 
one of the leading photographic artists of 
the city. He is now quite absorbed in the 
higher service of the Great Master. He 
was distributing leaflets, which he publishes 
by the tens of thousands, through the train 
on which we met him. He dropped into 
our hands *‘ Jesus Only ” and “‘ The Grounds 
of Peace.” We watched the immediate ef- 
fect of this ** seed sowing” around us. A 
very few refused to receive the tract. Some 
took it, glanced at it, and threw it aside, 
Others received it kindly and apparently 
read it carefully. Upon a “ through ” train, 
farther away from their homes and business, 
more readiness, doubtless, would have been 
manifested to receive the little preacher. Some 
will fall into good ground and produce much 
fruit. We once heard of a young commer- 
cial traveler who found himself quite shut 
up to this form of evangelical service, relate 
his experience. The bread he thus cast up- 
on the waters often returned to him in the 
most affecting form. Repeatedly, the most 
significant results had followed the provi- 
dential gift of a judiciously-written truct. 

** Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand, 


To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o’er the land.” 





Remaining at our post through the sum- 
mer, we have had occasion again the present 
season, as heretofore, to know, that, in por- 
tions of the city, it has been found very dif- 
ficult to obtain'ministers to visit the sick and 
bury the dead. We cannot see how any 
pastor can leave his flock without making 
ample provision for such incidents, which 
are quite sure to occur during the heated 
term. When a physician takes a vacation 
(and this, indeed, is a rare event), he makes 
careful provision for attendance upon his 
patients and for casual calls. We see many 
reasons why a diligent pastor in cities and 
large towns, where the strain upon mind and 
body is constant, should have an annual, 
temporary respite from service ; but noclergy- 
man ought to feel at ease in his mind with- 
out he, or his Church, has made adequate ar- 
rangements for this most delicate and im- 
portant portion of pastoral duty, which is 
never intermitted by Providence. Uponthe 
Church or parsonage this provision should 
be distinctly announced; so that the afflicted 
may know whither to turn in their hours of 
sorrow. We have known some very pain- 
ful instances of bereavement exasperated 
by the almost impossibility of securing pas- 
toral attention and sympathy, or ministerial 
service at the funeral. 








The most effective Church, like the model 
family horse, is the one for all-service. 
Most Churches,like some city houses,are built 
too narrow; there is not room for breadth of 
operation. The people have a variety of 
wants, but your Church is constructed to 
meet, it may be, no more than one or two of 
them. It should be so constructed as to 
meet all those having a spiritua) bearing. 
The Church, as the representative of the 
Lord Jesus among men, should be the 
broadest institution on earth. Instead of 
this we find many Churches exceedingly 
straitened in themselves.  Instituted for 
the whole world, they never expand in their 
ideas or operations beyond certain narrow 
circles. One cares for the cultured, another 
for the illiterate; one speaks to the multi- 
tude, another to the select few; one fortifies 
the intellect, another touches the heart — all 
good lines of service, but they need to be 
closely combined and operated in harmony. 

The power of a Church will be in propor- 
tion to the breadth of its service. If you la- 
bor for a class you may attain your end; but 
you will be preity sure to lose your hold on 
all other classes. The very goal you aim at 
will cireumscribe the sweep of your influ- 
ence. Strike rather for man than for classes 
of men; cast the net into the sea and gather 
up all kinds of fish, sorting out and casting 
away only the bad. 

The Catholic Church is, in this particular, 
superior to the Protestant. It has given 
birth to as many sects as Protestantism, but 
they are nearly all embraced ia her capa- 
cious and motherly arms. The only wonder 
is that the leaders of the 16th century did 
not turn the springs of the Reformation into 
the gardens of Rome. At an early day this 
could have been done, and the streams from 
these pure fountains of truth and life would 
have freshened and made green the sere fields 
of Catholicism, The hour lacked its pre- 
scient leader who was able at once to com- 
prehend the depth of the movement and its 


But, having lost the Reformers, she still 
endeavors to be all-sufficient to her people, 
supplying them not only with religious 
teaching, but with the means of education, 
with social agencies, and with what she es- 
teems wholesome political ideas. The at- 
tempt at this great breadth is admirable, 
though the methods of carrying it out are 
not always wise. Churches should not be 
content simply to inform people how to es- 
cape perdition; they should aid, so far as 
may be consistent with the ultimate aim, in 
making them comfortable and useful citizens 
ef the lands in which they now live. 





A model prayer-meeting is an immense 
attraction in almost any community. Less 
formal than the preaching service, people 
are attracted by its ease and freedom, its ac- 
cordance with the usual methods of social 


communication, its spontaneity, impulse, 


warmth and g@sh. They feel as well as 


hear; they come to touch and handle, as it 


were, the word of life. 

The difficulty of securing a good prayer- 
meeting is much greater than that of secur- 
ing a good sermon. The schools manufact- 
ure the preachers to order; the patent for 
a first-class prayer-meeting is retained by 
the Lord Jesus, only those being able to ob- 
tain the advantages of it, who will consent to 
work under His guidance and by His meth- 
ods. To secure the preacher, you have to 
look for only a single man; to secure the 
model prayer-meeting you have to obtain the 
concurrence and co-operation of many. The 
sermon proceeds from an individual soul, 
the prayer-meeting from the assembly. The 
one is a solo, the other a symphony —a min- 
gling of many desires, aspirations, prayers as 
they are wafted upward on the wings of 
faith and song. 

The successful Churches are the prayer- 
meeting Churches. The people will go where 
they have rousing prayer-meetings, as they 
find there what answers toa deep want of 
their souls. They are fed with spiritual 
meat and warm bread from heaven. The 
preaching is well, cannot be dispensed with, 
as it affords the basis of doctrine and the 
statement of truth to the intellect; but it was 
not designed to stand alone. The prayer- 
meeting is the proper application of the 
sermon; and the people will not care for the 
sermon with the improvements omitted. 
Deprecate it as you may, men will leave the 
church empty which has only sermons, to 
crowd those where the doctrines of the day 
are sweetened and vivified by the stirrings 
and heavings of a religious life in the exer- 
cises of the prayer circle at evening. Here 
is freedom and movement in the line of ex- 
perience. If you would have a living and 
thriving Church, maintain your prayer- 
meetings in full vigor. Be there; be there 
to do something to add to the interest of the 
occasion, 








It is good discipline for a young lad or 
girl, of suitable age, toleave home and at- 
tend a boarding school, if you are sure of the 
influences that will surround them there. 
It breaks up their self-c a habit 
of thinking only of themselves — broadens 
their ideas, awakens their ambition, throws 
them upon their own resources, gives them 
an opportunity to enjey the influences of 
home sweetened and enhanced by the dis- 
tance that temporarily intervenes, and in- 
troduces them to those who will be con- 
spicuous in society when they reach their 
maturity. Such excellent, wholesome, and 
positively Christian schools are Wilbraham, 
Greenwich, Tilton, Montpelier, Kent’s Hill 
and Bucksport — all of them finely situated 
for prospect and sanitary conditions, with 
well-appointed halls for boarding and in- 
struction, and admirable faculties. Here 
young lads and ladies will enjoy the harmo- 
nious development of body, mind and heart, 
the best of intellectual training, the richest 
social privileges, and such religious oppor- 
tunities as some of us of the ancient corps of 
alumni remember with grateful pleasure. 
Send the young people thither, even if it 
costs some family sacrifices. It will be a 
determining era in their lives. If you pre- 
fer for your girls a separate school, where 
will you find such a combination of nature, 
art and grace as at Lasell, under Principal 
Bragdon? Paradise is well-nigh regained on 
that beautiful hill of science. It is a life- 
long memory to enjoy its abundant oppor- 
tunities. 








One of our excellent pastors, who is very 
modest and quiet in his manners, has been 
esteemed by some as lacking adequate social 
qualities for the requirements of some of our 
Churches. But it never occurs where he is 
pastor that one family in the congregation is 
omitted in his regular visitations. He not 
unfrequently visits every family in the town, 
where he is for the time the Methodist pas- 
tor, that is not an attendant upon some other 
congregation. He is not much of a joker or 
a humorist, but then he is a gentleman, and 
never forgets that he is a minister. His vis- 
its are pastoral as well as social, and usually 
are closed with prayer. This is, we are sor- 
ry to say, 8 somewhat obsolete custom, but 
it is certainly a wholesome one, and some- 
times is a special means of grace. 








There is an element of divine sublimity in 
the calm, constant, untroubled advancement 
of the Church, in spite of all the opposition 
raised by doubt, by specious generalizations 
of science, and by positive infidelity. Vol- 
umes are printed, lectures delivered, period- 
icals started, in the interest of unbelief. 
It is constantly affirmed, as it has ever been 
since the Christian era, that the learning of 
the world is opposed to revealed religion, 
especially to the Gospel of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Thoughtful Christians have 
constantly responded in noble apologies, 
which form the splendid literature of Chris- 
tianity. But the great body of Christian 
people neither know nor care aught of this 


controversy of the ages. Their own per- 
sonal experiences form the most satisfactory 


and convincing evidences of the divine 
authenticity of the Christian faith. So the 


benign work of discipling the world goes 





bearings on future age. 


solemnly and triumphantly on. The various 


apostates, opposers, maligners, and unbe- 
lievers, make their bitterest attacks upon the 
faith, and many of them live long enough 
witness their own impotency. Unbelief de- 
stroys itself. The foes of Christianity fight 
with, and defeat, each other. Like the 
stormy waves of the sea, they beat against 
the rock upon which Christ has established 
His own Church, simply to their own de- 
struction. The great deep remains calm. 
The gates of hell will never prevail agaiust 
her. 








PRIMARY IMPORTANCE OF DIVINE 
WORSHIP. 


Wonderful Sunday-school congresses 
are being held all over the land. They 
are emphatically protracted meetings. 


ings extending over, not one Sabbath 
only, but three or four. They are sim- 
ply amazing in their multitudinous at- 
tendance, in the variety of exercises 
forming their programmes, and the 
ability with which they are sustained. 
All the natural, physical, intellectual 
and moral sciences, are made to contrib- 
ute through trained teachers to the 
interests of these great temporary uni- 
versities. Jt cannot help being the fact, 
that much good is gained at these nor- 
mal institutes, as well as much whole. 
some intellectual and physical recrea- 
tion secured. 

In our several States, during the year, 
district conventions of like character 
are held, and all our denominations 
have their local gatherings; while tbe 
Churches have their repeated Sunday- 
schooi concerts, where the same themes 
are discussed. The Sunday-school, al- 
though entirely voluntary, has become 
as much an established institution as 
the public school, and, in these external 
and national associations, follows the 
modes and forms of the supporters and 
educators of the common school. 

From being an incident of Sabbath 
worship, it has come to be one of the 
most prominent and indispensable ser- 
vices of the Lord’s day. It is very 
rapidly securing for itself one-half of 
the day set apart for rest and the wor- 
ship of God; in many of our Churches 
the choicest hours of the Sabbath — 
those heretofore devoted to morning 
preaching. In the preparation of its 
lessons and text-books, the study of 
its interests and means of advancement, 
the discussion of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, the management of its broad 
curriculum, forming the instructors of 
its normal conventions, the writers of 
its volumes of Biblical interpretation, 
the editors of its legion of papers and 
tracts, the authors of its immense libra- 
ry, are to be found some of the leading 
and most facile minds of the land. The 
army of Sunday-school attendants, illus- 
trators, authors, artists, charcoal sketch- 
ers, costumers, and irrepressible talkers 
at concerts and conferences, is simply 
amazing. 

No man will so much abuse an aver- 
age power of observation as to say that 
the present Sunday-school facilities are 
not far in advance of a quarter of a 
century ago. We have better text- 
books, and a large library of superior 
works illustrating the Scriptures. We 
have many very excellent, appropriate 
and entertaining volumes for the S. S. 
library, as well as a perfect deluge 
of the veriest trash. There are 
weekly sheets and monthly maga- 
zines that can hardly be surpassed 
in variety, value and adaptation to the 
field they cultivate. We have in these 
days many excellent superintendents, 
thoroughly instructed teachers, and a 
large number of every way model 
Sunday-schools. 


With all this, it is also true that our 
average Sunday-schools are not, on the 
whole, increased as to the attendance 
upon them by having allotted to them 
a whole moiety of the Sabbath day, 
even with all the rich endowments of 
our modern institution. We do not 
secure any larger attendance of adults, 
although we bave named it a Bible 
school; and, what is more to be re- 
gretted, we do not secure the attend- 
ance of so many as formerly of the 
children upon the preaching service of 
the sanctuary and in the social meeting 
for praise and prayer. The great lead- 
ers in the present remarkable develop- 
ment of the Sunday-school institution 
are not at fault for this. They are con- 
stantly urging upon their co-workers 
the vital importance of leading the 
children into the sanctuary at the hour 
of public worship. But this is the sad 
fact, that the Sunday-school is widely 
becoming the children’s Church. Its 
services are now quite protracted, and 
it is esteemed by many parents as all 
the attendance upon God's house that 
should be exacted from the children on 
the Lord’s day. The result is, that 
while the Sunday-school of itself would 
half fill the sanctuary, a child’s face and 
attractive form are rare sights in the 
pews during public worship. When 
the Sunday-school is held in the morn- 
ing hour for public service, they re- 
main at home in the afternoon; when 
the afternoon is devoted to it, they 
siudy their lessons at home in the 
morning. 

Now, we are free to express our opin- 
ion, even in this hour of Sunday-school 
pre-eminence, that if children cannot 
attend both Sunday-school and public 
worship, it is every way better for 
them to attend the latter. It is now the 
hour in their lives when their most 
powerful, determining, and persistent 
impressions are received. The habit of 
associating the Sabbath with ideas of 
special sanctity, of regular attendance 
upon the sanctuary, of the importance 
of public worship, is now to be formed. 

If this habit is not formed, we shall 
see, what we do now see, in the instance 
of members of Christian families, a 
most extraordinary looseness of senti- 
ment and babit in reference to the Sab- 





They are, some of them, camp-meet- 


Besides, if the pastor is such a man 
as he ought to be, he is not only bim- 
self responsible for the feeding of the 
lambs, but he is able to instruct them 
more wisely, broadly and impressively 
than the average Sunday-school teacher. 
His is the hand that is to lead them, in 
their early years, into the fellowship of 
the Church. He is to draw them by his 
winning voice and loving instructions 
into Christ’s fold, and to proffer them 
the symbols of his Master’s love 
and passion fur ‘the little children.” 
They are to be won to all the offices 
of the Church, and to be made as fa- 
miliar with them as with the Sunday- 
school. They are to say, with equal 
warmth and significance, ‘‘ This is my 
minister, my Church, my prayer-meet- 
ing,” as they do, ‘‘ This is my superin- 
tendent, teacher and Sunday-school.” 


communion with Him, man is an ‘ in- 
ment of existence,” hungering and 


tion. 
Wherefore the most impor tant truth 


upon, is that God and God alone can 
supply sll their need, and fully satisfy 
the wants of their souls. Whoever 
will come to Him in compliance with 
the conditions — sincere renunciation 
of all sin, and humble trust in His 
promises — will find in Him a satisfy- 
ing portion. This, and nothing less 
than this, was the object of the atone- 
ment of Christ. It is also the teaching 
of innumerable promises and invita- 
tions of Scripture. Christ says: “ Bless- 
ed are they which do hunger and thirst 


of Church and State. They belonged 
complete creature —a poor, blank frag-|to the sect called ‘‘Separatists.” In 
1764 the governor of New York ob- 
thirsting and famishing in his isola-|tained a royal confirmation of New 
York’s claim to all the territory to the 
Connecticut river, and he began grant- 
for men to know, and believe, and act | ing this land in vast tracts, or manors, 
to people of his colony. Out of this 
double claim grew a long legal and 
semi-warlike contest, lasting almost 
thirty years, or until 1791. 
New York sheriff with a posse of three 
hundred men went across the line to 
execute writs of ejection, they were met 
and driven back by a larger company 
from Bennington andthe neighborhood. 
This was really the first battle of Ben- 
nington, although it is known in New 
York annals as ** the Bennington mob.” 


When a 


When the war of the Revolution 


broke out, local strifes were in a meas- 


earnestly, 


By preaching, not to the school sep- 


arately, but often to the children in the 
midst of the regular Sabbath discourse ; 


by always preaching clearly, simply, 
scripturally, and directly 
(looking them in the face, and not 
upon a manuscript), the young people 
must be won to the sanctuary, and be 
fascinated by its human and divine 
attractions, in the best sense of the 
word, when there. It is much better 
for the pastor to have the reputation of 
a story-teller than to be so frigid and 
stiff that a child feels itself to be ina 
pillory while he is preaching. It is not 
necessary, however, to retail ancient 
parables. If one has fresh truth, viv- 
idly illustrated, and delivered with ani- 
mation, children will readily be won to 
its hearing. But, by all means, let us 
defend public worship from any en- 
croachment by the Sunday-school; and, 
above everything else of human provis- 
ion, let us train our children to a 
sacred regard for the sanctuary ser- 
vices, and a constant attendance upon 
them. 





SPIRITUAL HUNGER. 


Spiritual hunger is a constant factor 
in human experience. All men have 
it. There is a universal craving for 
something to satisfy the wants of the 
soul. Men do not always understand 
the meaning of this hunger —do not 
know that it is the voice of the immor- 
tal spirit demanding spiritual food. 
It is not, as with bodily hunger, where 
they have a sure instinct compelling 
them to seek the proper food. The 
moral nature of men is so deranged 
and perverted by sin, that they hunger 
and thirst, and are starving spiritually, 
without even so much as conceiving 
what is their real want, how it came, 
and where to go for satisfaction. They 
mistake their unrest and hunger, for a 
demand of the lower nature, and try to 
satisfy it with material geod. ‘* They 
go afier this or that objective circum- 
stantial good, thrust on, as in some 
kind of madness, by the terrible impul- 
sion of their hungry immortality ; con- 
fessing all the time, that they fail, even 
when in form they succeed, and that 
their objects, whether gained or lost, 
have no relation to their real wants.” 
Many resort to the imaginary pleasures 
of sinful, sensual self-indulgence; 
seeking to appease the hunger of the 
God-like soul by gratifying the base de- 
sires of the bodily nature! Others seek 
wealth, and fill their coffers with gold; 
or they seek happiness in the attainment 
of position, and power, and fame; but 
always with the same result — utter 
failure to satisfy the wants of the soul. 
The soul is still hungering and thirsting 
and starving within them, because in 
all these things it has not received a 
single particle of food, and never can, 
by reason of its very constitution. ‘‘A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things he possesseth.” 
What satisfies the body, will not satisfy 
the soul. If a man could have all con- 
ceivable physical gratifications, and all 
the riches, fame, honor and power in 
the world, these could not make him 
content or happy, because they could 
not minister to his spiritual nature, or 
appease its hunger. 

** Attempt how vain! 

With things of earthly sort, with aught but 
God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth and 
love 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ; 

To satisfy the ocean with a drop; 

To marry immortality with death; 

And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 

To fill the embrace of all eternity.” 

The utter insufficiency of earthly 
good to give the soul rest and happi- 
ness is proved by the uniform testimony 
of those who have the largest posses- 
sions. One who had all that heart could 
wish of wealth, fame and friends, has 
said, 

‘In vain I seek for rest 

In all created good, 

It leaves me still unblest, 

And makes me cry for God. 

And sure at rest I cannot be, 
Until my soul fiods rest in Thee.” 

If our origin and our capacities were 
less high and divine, if we were like 
the brutes which perish, we might hope 
to find satisfaction in earthly things. 
But as an immortal spirit, created in 
the image of God, and allied to Him 
by the possession of an intellectual and 
moral nature, man can only find the 
necessary supply and nutriment of his 
being in God Himself. He has affec- 
tions, desires and aspirations which are 
continually reaching after God, and 
will not and cannot be satisfied with 
anything less than the ministrations of 
His Spirit and the fullness of His love. 
**Every finite spirit is inherently re- 
lated to the Infinite, in Him to live and 
move and have its being. It wants 
the knowledge of God, the approba- 
tion of God, the society of God, the in- 
ternal manifestation of God, a con- 
sciousness lighted up by His presence, 
to receive His fullness, to be strong in 
His might, to rest in His love, and be 
centred in His eve@lasting glory.” 





bath and the instruction of the pulpit. 





Without God, anda vital union and 


after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” ‘*I am the bread of life; he 
that cometh to Me shall never hunger; 
and he that believeth on Me shall never 
thirst.” And the Psalmist says: ‘* He 
satisfieth the longing soul and filleth 
the hungry soul with His goodness.” 





VERMONT’S FESTIVAL. 


Last Wednesday and Thursday were 
great days for Vermont days to be 
marked with a white stone in the mem- 
ory of every citizen of the Green Moan- 
tain State. On the former was cele- 
brated the centennial of Vermont’s 
declaration of independence; on the 
latter the centennial of the bravely- 
fought and nobly-won battle of Ben- 
nington, one of the most opportune and 
cheering victories of the Revolutionary 
War. Both celebrations were at Ben- 
nington, which was the first settled, 
and a hundred years ago by far the 
most important. town in the territory, 
then called the New Hampshire grants, 
afterwards New Connecticut, and still 
later Vermont. Although Vermont was 
not one of the original thirteen, it was 
by no fault of her people; and while 
they are one after another celebrating 
the historic events of the revolutionary 
era, she joins them by good right, hav- 
ing done noble service in those desper- 
ate days. 

But how the time goes on! It seems 
but yesterday since we here in Massa- 
chusetts celebrated with enthusiasm and 
pomp the opening battles of the Revo- 
lution. Since then South Carolina has 
observed with due honor the centena- 
ry of the heroic defense of Moultrie; 
Pennsylvania has celebrated the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; New Jersey hascelebrated Wash- 
ington’s strategic successes at Trenton 
and Princeton in midwinter; New York 
has taken notice of the anniversary of 
the disastrous battle of Long Island, 
and only a week or two ago of the fight 
at Oriskany; and next October the sur- 
render of Burgoyne’s army, of which 
this battle of Bennington was an effi- 
cient cause, will be observed. The cele- 
brations of the opening battles of the 
war here in Massachusetts were in 
many ways made events of national 
interest. So, of course, was the 4th of 
July, 1876, at Philadelphia. The other 
celebrations have been more local in 
their observance, but we presume that 
when we come to that crowning mili- 
tary event of the Revolutionary War, 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, there will be another dem- 
onstration which will receive general 
national recognition. 

For all this region the Bennington cel- 
ebration has had a peculiar interest, and 
the presence of the President, with sever- 
al members of his cabinet, has given 
more than local dignity to the occasion. 
The ample preparations, the known 
hospitality of the Vermonters, the favor- 
able season of the year, the various at- 
tractions provided, all conspired with 
the general interest in the occasion to 
draw a large and distinguished com- 
pany, much the largest and most dis- 
tinguished that was ever collected on 
the soil of the old State. The exercises 
of commemoration began appropriately 
enough on the Sabbath by special relig- 
ious services in the churches. Then 
for two days there was a constant gath- 
ering of visitors from far and near, of 
all conditions and degrees, but a small 
part of whom could be housed com- 
fortably. There were great camps of 
the militia and the veterans of the late 
war; and when Wednesday came, with 
its additional thousands of inpouring 
guests, the old town must have im- 
agined itself transformed into a metrop- 
olis. But the next day the attendance 
was almost doubled. Four States had 
a particular interest in the occasion: 
Vermont, of course; New Hampshire, 
which furnished the commander and a 
large proportion of the soldiers engaged 
in the fight; Massachusetts, which sent 
three hundred men and a fighting par- 
son from Berkshire county; and New 
York, within whose limits is the actual 
field of battle, seven miles from the old 
village of Bennington. 

Wednesday’s celebration was, as we 
have said, of the State’s declaration of 
independence. The features of the day 
were, a grand procession, an oration by 
Hon. Daniel Roberts, of Burlington, a 
poem by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, of 
Rutland, and speeches by many dis- 
tinguished guests. The event celebrated 
was a unique one in our colonial annals. 
The territory now known as Vermont 
was, in 1760, still a wilderness, un- 
known except by the reports of hunters 
and the military expeditions that had 
made their way through it in wars witk 
the French and Indians. New Hamp- 
shire claimed it, and the governor of 
New Hampshire, Benning Wentwerth, 
granted township settlements in it to as 
many as one hundred and thirty parties 
of settlers. The settlers were, for the 
most part, of very independent charac- 
ter, and a large part of them took to 
the wilderness on account of differing 
from the people of Massachusetts and 


ure suspended. 
mont saw their opportunity,with shrewd 
wisdom. They held a convention, de- 
clared their sympathy with the cause 
of the colonies, and applied to the Con- 
tinental Congress for recognition and 
representation. 
cessful, 
luctant to favor their design, they de- 
clared 
only of Great Britain, but also of New 
York 
through the Revolutionary War the 


Tne people of Ver- 


But they were unsuc- 
In 1777, finding Congress re- 
rot 


themselves independent, 


and New Hampshire. All 
Green Mountain boys bore themselves 
honorably and did excellent service. 
They were a sturdy set, unexcelled in 
hardihood and courageoustemper. At 
the close of the war they again at- 
tempted to obtain admission to the 
Union as a separate commaaity, but 
Congress hesitated, on account of the 
claims still asserted by New York. 
An independent sovereignty and form 
of government was established, and 
finally, in 1791, having obtained from 
New York a relinquishment of all 
claims in consideration of the payment 
of $30,000 to satisfy those who had 
purchased proprietary rights, the State 
was admitted to the Union, being the 
first received after the adoptiun of the 
Constitution. 


Many people not thoroughly versed 
in the details of revolutionary history, 
have been surprised to learn how really 
important the battle of Bennington was. 
Of course every school-boy had heard 
of brave John Stark who led his little 
army into the fight with the declaration 
that they should win, ‘‘ or Mollie Stark 
will sleep a widow to-night;” and to 
later generations the battle has been 
more celebrated for that remark than 
for its actual good results. In fact, it 
was one of the most helpful and deci- 
sive events of the whole struggle for 
independence, and made an illumina- 
tion of cheerfulness in the midst of a 
dark season. Burgoyne from Canada 
was marching to join Howe trom New 
York, at Albany. He had captured Ti- 
conderoga filled with stores of ammuni- 
tion which the colonists could ill spare, 
and defended by the honest but incom- 
petent Schuyler. This threw open all 
Vermont to the ravages of the invader, 
and the stores accumulated at Ben- 
nington were naturally the object of 
desire. John Stark was living on his 
New Hampshire farm, having retired 
from the army after distinguishing bim- 
self at Bunker Hill, Trenton, and in 
several other conflicts, on account of 
some slights to his honor and his ser- 
vices. In the exigency he accepted 
from the governor of New Hampshire 
a commission as general and com- 
mander of the New Hampshire militia. 
With his New Hampshire boys he 
plunged into Vermont, and the Green 
Mountain boys rallied to his standard. 
He refused to serve under any officer 
of the Continental army, and General 
Lincoln left him in disgust to his fate. 
Stark called on Berkshire county for 
aid, and got a reinforcement of three 
hundred men the day before the battle. 
With his force numbering about 1,500 
men, he attacked the force of Hessians, 
at least as numerous, under General 
Baum, seven miles from Bennington 
Centre, and on the New York side of 
the line, whipped them handsomely in 
the fight, and made prisoners of all 
who were not killed. The event was 
the turning point of the campaign, 
which ended gloriously for the colonists 
two months later, in the surrender of 
Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga. 

The oration of President Bartlett of 
Dartmouth College last Thursday, 
vividly describes all the conditions and 
incidents of an event which we can 
only sketch. It was quite appropriate 
that New Hampshire should furnish the 
orator of the day, seeing that New 
Hampshire furnished the general who 
made the day worthy of celebration. 
The American troops were militia, but 
not altogether inexperienced in wars. 
Their great advantage, however, was 
in being commanded by a skilled sol- 
dier. Vermont has always retained the 
characteristics of a rural community. 
Now, as a hundred years ago, the bulk 
of her people are farmers. There are 
few rich and few poor, but the average 
intelligence is high, and in the late war 
the Vermont brigade was one of the 


notable corps of the Union army. 
Composed of stalwart and dauntless 
men, it was the pride and the reliance 
of every general who had it in his 
command. In no State is the love of 
freedom more deeply implanted, or as- 
serted with more determination; and 
from her farms and schools have come 
forth some of the nrost illustrious of 
the nation’s public men. 





The National Repository for September 
isa fine number. The illustrations are well- 
executed, and the contents varied and at- 
tractive. Over the Alps, William Cullen 
Bryant, The Exposition at Munich by Prof. 
Wells, are the illustrated papers. The 
sketch of the Brothers Harper is well writ- 
ten, and so is the second chapter of Mrs. 
Dickinson’s story of Phebe Brent’s Trust, 
“ That Boy ” is still on his tramp with some- 
body after him. The miscellany of this 
number is excellent, and the editorial is al- 








Connecticut on the question of union 


Editorial Items. 
The entering class at the College of Arts, 
Boston University, proniises to be a very 
fine one. A larger number than usual have 
already passed their examination, and more 
have announced their coming at the open- 
ing of the term, next month. The gentler 
sex are well represented as to numbers and 
preparation. 
Larger opportunities have been secured for 
rooming in the building for students, both 
theological and academic, and new and im- 
portant additions are contemplated in the 
school of theology. Our Church offers no 
facilities for our young students in divinity 
superior to those that are now proffered by 
our University in Boston. Graduates espe- 
cially will find that their advanced scholar- 
ship will not be retarded by students in spe- 
cial departments. Nocity offers better pul- 
pit illustrations of the most effective as well 
as polished preaching than Boston, or wider 
opportunities for Christian service while 
pursuing theologicul studies. Another and 
important feature is the school of oratory, 
connected with the University. It has no 
superior, if it has a peer,in the land. The 
late commencement attracted general atten- 
tion on account of the superior forensic 
power of the students, and their remarkable 
grace of delivery. The claims of the Uni- 
versity, in all its departments, are beginning 
to be generously acknowledged. 
We have heard from time to time that 
Bishop Simpson was engaged upon a cyclo- 
padia of Methodism, but had little idea of 
the importance or breadth of the work, and 
honestly wondered bow so busy a life, con- 
stantly devoted to exhausting episcopal 
service, could permit of the protracted, de- 
tailed studies incident to such an undertak- 
ing. But here comes to us, enhancing our 
surprise, one hundred and sixty royal octavo 
pages, on beautiful paper, in clear, small 
type, giving a good idea of the admirable 
execution of the projected work. It is en- 
titled, Cyclopsdia of Methodism, embracing 
sketches of its rise, progress, and present 
condition, with biographical notices and 
numerous illustrations, by Matthew Simp- 
son, D.D., LL.D. The specimen pages 
which have been sent to us bring the work 
only down to Calvinistic Methodists. As far 
as we have examined them we can speak 
of the work without qualification. The 
sketches of places and men, and the discus- 
sion of doctrines and discipline, relating to 
the Methodist Church of all branches, are 
clear and sufficiently full. The illustrations 
of churches, institutions of learning, and of 
our chief ministers and laymen, are better 
than any wood-cuts we have seen in such 
works. Boston and its churches, its Wesley- 
an Association and University, are quite 
generously considered. Altogether, we 
shall look with interest for the completion 
of this important, ample, and very useful 
gazetteer of Methodism. It is published by 
Evarts & Stewart, Philadelphia. The book 
when completed will form a volume of over 
one thousand pages. It is expected that the 
first edition will be ready for distribution 
next spring. 





a Ben kPa!) We oh 
The most entertaining hand-book of the 
Nile is the volume published last year by 
the American Publishing Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., from the pen of Charles Dudley 
Warner. It was first entitled, “* My Winter 
on the Nile,” which formed a pleasant an- 
tithesis to, and reminder of, his “ Summer 
in a Garden;” but the later editions of the 
book bear the graver, but no more attract- 
ive, title of “‘Mummies and Moslems.” 
Like his “In the Levant,” there is no lack 
of clear, vigorous, exact description of the 
peculiar scenery of the rich and narrow val- 
ley of the Nile; of its singular and various 
population; of its modern cities and towns 
and more memorable ruins; of its resources, 
government, educational and religious con- 
dition; so that few guide-books could com- 
pare with it as a companion for a trip 
through Egypt; but in addition to this, it is 
rippling on every page with quiet humor. 
The author sees the ludicrous sides of every- 
thing, and without exaggeration or distor- 
tion, keeps the reader, like a witty and volu- 
ble traveling companion, in the best of 
spirits during all his long, and otherwise 
somewhat monotonous and wearisome, 
journey. With its substantial merits and 
its untiring liveliness, this volume of Mr. 
Warner will long retain its hold upon the 
reading public, and justify its claim to a 
permanent place among reully valuable vol- 
umes of travel. Egypt and the Holy Land 
are now the favorite fields for both amateur 
and scholarly investigations, while the 
former is the popular sanitarium for invalid 
travelers. Mr. W.’s volume is only sold by 
subscription. George M. Smith & Co., 309 
Washington St., are the agents in this vi- 
cinity. 


PERVERT 2510 hy 
Rev. H. N. Barnum, of the American 
Board, writing to the Christian Union, 
from Harpoot, Turkey, takes a very hopeful 
view of the probable attitude of the Turks 
toward the Christian population of Turkey, 
whatever may prove to be the fortunes of 
war. At first there was much apprehen- 
sion from Turkish fanaticism, but govern- 
ment orders have been received and read in 
the mosques to Moslems alone, intimating 
that any attempt to molest or kill Christians 
would be severely dealt with, andcommand- 
ing the local authorities to exercise special 
vigilance to prevent any disturbances or per- 
secutions of this description. Mr. Barnum 
thinks that the Turks, whether conquerors 
or conquered, in the present war, are sure to 
be greatly humbled, and that many existing 
obstacles to the spread of truth among them 
will be removed. The missionaries in Asia 
Minor, except in cities like Erzeroum, which 
may be subjected to a protracted siege, 
become very unhealthy, and be exposed to 
famine, will not remove, but remain at their 
posts. They apprehend no personal danger. 
Mr. Barnum says the great need now is for 
educated Christian men who will be required 
in every department of the government. In 
their quite prosperous college on the Bos- 

phorus they are seeking to meet this. 


In one of our neighboring country charges, 
the parson noticed that no provision was 
made for securing the horses near thechurch, 
for those that came from a distance in their 
carriages. 
clined to move very vigorously in the mat- 
ter. The muscular minister, however, pro- 
posed, in a social meeting, that they should 
among themselves volunteer to erect the 
necessary hitching posts, himself assuming 
the burden of two. He was at the spot the 
earliest the next morning, and was soon fol- 
lowed by his co-laborers. Before night, by 
the vigorous use of pick and spade, the work 
was nearly completed, the dominie being 
among the first who had finished his task- 
It is always more effective to say come, than 
to say go! 








A. Williams & Co. have for sale a very 
full gazetteer of Turkey, in the form of a roy- 
al quarto pamphlet, price twenty-five cents, 
with very fine maps and a genealogical chart. 
It is entitled, History of Turkey, by J. D. 
O’Connor, and is published by Moses War- 
ren, Chicago. It makes a very convenient, 
cheap and useful manual, to be near at hand 
as one follows the progress of the great war 
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We have no responsibility in reference to 
the advertisements in ZION’S HERALD, rarely 
read one; aud if we had read the one re- 
ferred to,should have been sure, as any one, 
we should suppose, of average understanding 
would, that it was simply a child’s bauble 
that was offered for 50 cents. We meekly 
receive the ** whip of small cords” admin- 
istered by an excellent friend, and publish 
bis letter a8 a Warning to others not to 
place too much confidence in what is pub- 
lished even in ZION’S HERALD, but to use 
their God-given commou sense when 
they read its columns, especially its adver- 
tisements! 

“ DEAR Bro.: Let me call your attention 
to an advertisement in ZION’S HERALD for 
Aug. 9, 1877 (eighth page, seventh column, 
near bottom) :— 

‘A Special Offer! A Genuine Swiss Mag- 


netic Time-k eper Free,’ —*‘ reliable, — 
‘ Hunting-case, *warranted’—‘ Perfection 


guaranieed—* will be given.’ * 50 cts. to 
pay for packing, boxing, and mailing 
charges’!!  * Oi ily Opportunity.’ ‘ This 


offer will bold good for thirty days.’ 


«“ 4 young lady, known to me, living at 
home, and trying earnestly to be a Christian 


in the midst of great opposition — for all the 
rest of the family are indifferent to religion 
— saw the xbove advertisement in a copy of 


ZION’S HERALD, and was induced to send for 
the article. Sie Was Very much disappoint- 
ed on its receipt, and her friends disgusted. 
Her worldly sister, older than herself, sar- 
castically remarked, that she ‘ supposed 
everything in ZION’S HERALD could be re- 
lied upon; but it didn’t seem to be much 
above the Boston Herald!’ Another young 
lady was allured into sending for this ‘ per- 
fect gem,’ but was ashamed to make it 
known afterwards, and broke the ‘ time- 
keeper’ for the sake of the brass box. If 
you have seen one of these wonderful things 
(We certainly have not.—Ep.], you have 
noticed that it is ‘ reliable’ only in pleasant 
weather, and in the daytime; that the ‘ Su- 
perb Oroide Hunting Case’ is merely a 
brass box cevered with the same material, 
and that the ‘ packing, boxing and mailing’ 
cost about 10 cents, at the most. But what 
misleads is the Zie in the statement, that it 
will be given, thus causing people to think 
that the 50 cents bas nothing to do with the 
value of the thing; whereas, when it is re- 
ceived, the recipient of the gift finds that the 
*time-keeper’ and himself have been tre- 
mendously sold! for the whole affair costs 
very little— very much less than 50 cents. 
Does ZION’S HERALD ‘ avoid doing harm,’ or 
in the end muke any friends or money, by 
putting in such advertisements? With sin- 
cere regard for ZION’S HERALD, which for 
many years I have greatly enjoyed reading, 
and with much personal respect and love for 
its editor, 
* Very respectfully.” 


Qe 





The admirable work of Judge Robert C. 
Pitman, of the Mass. Superior Court, entitled 
**The State and Alcohol,” of which our 
readers have had a taste by the publication, 
in our columns, of several of its chapters, is 
now going rapidlythrough the press of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society. It will be issued 
early in the fail, and will make a stout, hand 
somely-printed octavo. Itis an exhaustive 
treatise upon this aspect of the great temper- 
ance theme it embodies, and is peculiarly per- 
tinent to the discussions of the hour. It is 
carefully, as well as ably, written; its refer- 
ences and statistics have been thoroughly 
verified; and the whole question of 
the relation of intoxicating beverages to 
the law and legislation of the land is 
calmly, wisely and thoroughly considered. 
It will be invaluable, both for instruction 
and reference, and will become an authority 
on this subject which can be confidently 
relied upon. 


—_—_—_—_——__ o - 





Hon. D. A. Wells gives in the September 
Atlantic one of his most important essays. 
It treats of property, titles, and debts, and 
of the question of their taxability; and 
assails the abuse of power by which the 
same proyerty is taxedin two States. It is 
a masterly paper. The short stories of the 
Atlantic this year have all been striking. 
But for the high standard maintained by the 
Atlantic in these matters, Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke’s story in the July number would have 
been a literary event; and now in the Sep- 
tember number appears another story of 
equal power. It is a painful but faithful 
study of the life and career ofa girl committed 
in childhood to the tender mercies of the Re- 
form School. The child of the State reads 
like fact. It is sad enough, if founded in 
truth. 

Henry Faxon, the generous as well as en- 
thusiastic temperance advocate thus appeals 
to the business and temperance men of 
Massachusetts : — 


** The cause of temperance will never be 
fairly represented in legislative halls, unless 
its friends, advocates and well-wishers de- 
mand and urge their claims in the primary 
meetings. Friends of Prohibition, do not 
find fault with liquor-interest candidates on 
election day, if you are not present at the 
caucus to oppose their nomination. Let 
every father, although he may be bound by 
chains of intemperance, vote against dram 
shops, in order to save his children from a 
father’s temptation and vices. It is the duty 
of every voter who desires honesty in State 
and governmental affairs, to attend the 
caucuses, and endeavor by his voice and 
vote to send only those men to conventions 
who are able and zealous advocates of tem- 
perance legislation.” 

Quincy, Aug. 8, 1877. 


The favorite southeastern New England 
seminary at East Greenwich, R.I., opens 
August 28th. The seminary was never in 


a better condition to do excellent work than 
now. Miss Sarah L. Magee, for years pre. 


ceptress at Beaver Iustitute, Pa., has ac- 
cepted the same position here. Prof. B. F. 
Leggett and wife, teachers of long experi- 
ence, have been added to the faculty. 
Special attention is to be given to industrial 
art drawing the coming year. Our families 
in that portion of New England can find no 
more delightful or admirable school for their 
children than this. President F. D. Blakes- 
lee enters with fresh enthusiasm upon the 
work of the next year. 





We have received the Anglo-American 
Primer, by Elieza Boerdman Burnz. The 
object of the primer is thus expressed on the 

‘cover. It is “deziened tu_teech a proper 
spelling and pronunsiashon ov the English 
langwej, and tu serv az a direct gied tu the 
reeding ov ordinery English print.” So we 
can see to what we are coming! The prim- 
er is published by Burnz & Co., 33 Park 
Row, New York. 





Mr. T. Y. Crowell is publishing a new, 
pretty and cheap edition of the beautiful 
books for children, written some years since 
by Eliza Lee Folien. The one just issued is 
entitled The Well-Spent Hour. The 
books are not only attractively written, bu; 
they are full of important moral lessons and 
instructive explanations of natural objects, 
told in an agreeable story-form. 


We enjoyed a pleasant call at the HERALD 
‘Office from Rev. William Briggs, pastor of 
the Metropolitan Church, Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Briggs occupied the pulpit of Rev. Bro. 
Johnson, of the Highland M. E. Church, on 
the Sabbath, greatly to the pleasure and 





The Yarmouth camp-meeting. which 
closed on Tuesday, was a very successful 
one. Those who suspect that this famous 
resort has lost its prestige because the stream 
of Boston patronage has been largely di- 
verted te other and more accessible grounds, 
might have learned their mistake had they 
dropped in upon the meetings last week. 
There is a large area south and east of Bos- 
ton from which throngs gather, annually, to 
this faverite spot; and the old habitués, 
especially those from Boston, declare that 
the numerical attendance was never greater, 
the meetings never more fervent and success- 
fulin results, the outlook never more promis- 
ing, than now. Laymen’s Sunday, Temper- 
ance Day, and the regular Sabbath services 
were seasons of great interest, some of our 
best ministerial and lay talent being repre- 
sented. Presiding Elder Stetson’s admira- 
ble management won for him golden opin- 
ions. 

The work of substantial improvement goes 
steadily on. Tents are replaced by cottages, 
avenues and parks are being laid out, and 
every year the grounds take on a finer ap- 
pearance. In no sense is it a fashionable re- 
sort — rather, aquiet retreat for those who 
seek rest for mind and body and “ still 
hours” for heavenly communings. With 
its charming grove of twenty-five acres, its 
established facilities, its judicious manage- 
ment, and multiplying attractions, Yar- 
mouth is certainly not the least among the 
summer resorts and may well claim to stand 
among the first. 





We shall find abundant reason to praise 
the Lord of the harvest this year for the re- 
markable success of our wheatcrop. While 
thousands are perishing by famine in India, 
our Western farmers are rejoicing over their 
well-filled granaries, and are exhausting 
the means of transportation to convey their 
surplus product to home and foreign markets. 
It is estimated that four wheat-producing 
States — Minnesota, Kansas, lowa and Wis- 
consin — can put upon the market upwards 
of fifty million bushels more of wheat this 
year than last, yielding a return of fifty mil- 
lion dollars more than last year. Other 
States, excepting California, exhibit a similar 
increase. It is a year of plenty, and a good 
basis on which to build hopes for the return 
of better times. 


We received, too late for our columns, the 
very able and impressive address of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union to 
the voters of Massachusetts. Its closing 
paragraph contains the marrow of its elo- 
quent appeal: — 
We know that we utter the voice of the 
majority of the women of the State when we 
plead the cause of probibition—and the 
women of Massachusetts outnumber its men 
by more than 60,000. It is women who are 
the greatest sufferers from the licensed dram- 
shops of the community — and we pray you, 
therefore, voters of Massachusetts, to take 
such action that the law which protects these 
drinking shops may be biotted from the 
statute book at the next election, 

Mrs. MARY LIVERMORE, Pres’t. 

Mrs. L. B. BARRETT, Sec’y. 
The attendance at Framingham on Sun- 
day was the largest ever known (estimated 
at 8,000), and the services were very im- 
pressive. We expect a full report from our 
correspondent. 














NOTES FROM THE CHURCHES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

DEDICATION AT GARDNER. 

The new M. E. Church of Gardner, Mass., 
was dedicated with appropriate services, 
Thursday, Aug. 9. Bishop Foster, of Boston, 
preached a powerful sermon, in the after- 
noon, from 1 Tim. i, 15, and Rev. A. B. 
Kendig, of Worcester, took charge of the 
finances, and also of the evening service. 
The church has cost, including the land and 
all its furnishings, $12,841.56. Of this 
amount $5,820.14 had already been paid, 
leaving $7,021.42 to be provided for. This 
amount was pledged, and the house dedicated 
about 10 o’clock in the evening. The floral 
decorations were elegant, and showed much 
taste. They were arranged and contributed 
by the ladies of the Church and congregation. 
In front of the pulpit, a beautiful white 
cross arose from a mound of flowers; on 
one side was a harp, and on the other an 
anchor, while over the cross was a crown — 
all of flowers. Bouquets filled the windows; 
ivy and other vines were trailed over the 
side of the pastor’s room; while flowers in 
pots filled other parts of the house. 

The new edifice is on one of the principal 
streets, and is the most centrally located of 
any church in town. It is a well-propor- 
tioned, substantial structure, 50x80 feet, 
with projecting tov er and a beautiful spire 
130 feet high. Built of wood in the Nor- 
man-Gothic style, and under the skillful 
hands of the architect, and the careful over- 
sight of the building committee, it was 
adapted to the purpose for which it is in- 
tended — a house of worship. 

A cellar 7 1-2 feet high extends under the 
whole building, in which are placed two 
large furnaces for burning wood, and which 
heat the whole house. Massive foundation 
walls, with granite underpinning, support 
the structure, while the roof and spire are 
covered with slate. Grdhite steps lead to 
the three double entrance doors in front, 
and a side entrance leads to the vestries and 
other rooms on the first floor, which are 12 
feet high. These rooms, all of which are 
above ground, consist of a large vestry 40x 
50 feet, small vestry 20x25 feet, parlor 15x25 
feet, and aclass-reom 14 feet square. 

Two broad flights of stairs, easy of ascent, 
lead from the commodious entrance hall, 
which is 15x58 feet, to the vestibule above, 
another flight through the tower to the gal- 
lery over the vestibule, and a rear flight from 
the first floor to the pulpit. Four entrance 
doers lead from the vestibule to the audi- 
ence-room, which is 50x65 feet, and 24 feet 
high, and will, with the gallery, seat about 
€00 persons. The walls and ceilings are 
tintedin appropriate colors, and it is beauti- 
fully lighted by mullioned windows filled 
with delicately colored cathedral glass set in 
lead. The pulpit and chairs are of a unique 
pattern, and the altar chairs are massive and 
from new designs. The altar is ample, and 
the altar rail, rich and massive, corresponds 
with the circle on which the pews are set. 
The room is lighted by a beautiful bronze 
chandelier, and bracket lamps. At the left 
of the pulpit is a large pipe organ, from the 
manufactory of J. E. & G. G. Hook & Hast- 
ings, Boston, and cost $1,200. At the right 
of the pulpit is the pastor’s room. A carpet, 
quiet and simple in color, covers the floor, 
and cushions in red fill the pews. All these 
combine to make one of the simplest and 
most cheery of audience-rooms. 

The bell, sweet and rich in tone, is from 
the foundry of J. Meneely & Co., West Troy, 
N. Y., and weighs 1,537 pounds. The tower 
clock, displaying four dials, and costing $425, 
is from the celebrated manufactory of E. 
Howard & Co., Boston. 


On an adjoining lot a new house has been 





profit of the hearers. 





drawn by J. H. Clough, architect, 10 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, from sketches by the 
pastor, and the building committee consisted 
ot J. A. Dunn, S. 8. Knapp, and the pastor. 


erected by a member of the Church, for a 
parsonage. The pastor has occupied it since 
the second week in June. It has two stories, 
and contains ten rooms, besides cellar and 
attic. With church and parsonage in one| a good meeting. c. 





yard, Gardner has placed itself ina single 
year in the front line with any society in ag 
district or Conference. 








MAINE. 


The National Christian Temperance Camp- 
meeting closed its third session at Old 
Orchard Sunday evening, Aug. 12. The 
children’s meeting on Saturday was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Fitzgerald, who is at the 
head of the Cold Water Templars in Maine. 

Addresses were made by J. N. Stearns, 

of New York, who was at home with chil- 

dren, Rey. J. Collins, Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
of Boston, and Rev Mr. Phillips, a returned 
missionary, all of whom were very happy in 

talking with the children. In the afternoon 

ex-Gov. Perham, Mrs, Partington of Provi- 
dence, and Miss Kimball, of Chicago, who 

has had great success in juvenile temperance 

work, spoke, 

Sunday brought sunshine and a large con- 
gregation to the grounds. Rev. D. C. Bab- 

eock preached in the forenoon on the wine 

of Scripture. Some of the leading social 

drinkers of Portiand were in the congrega- 

tion, and heard some wholesome truth on 

social drinking. The afternoon meeting was 

conducted by Mrs. Stevens, of Portiand, and 

was addressed by Miss M. E. Winslow, 

editress of Our Union, Miss Kimball, of 

Chicago, and Mrs. Bolton, of Cleveland, O. 

Several addresses were made in the evening, 

at the close of which ex-Gov. Perham made 

some closing remarks and Rev. D. C. Bab- 

cock pledged about 1,500 people to total 

abstinence. During the evening a young 

man came to the stand telling his experience 

of reformation, and asked the prayers of the 

congregation for his salvation, The closing 

scene, as Miss Winslow and Brother Bab- 

cock led the congregation in prayer for the 

young man, was very impressive. 

The following officers were elected for the 

ensuing year: Bx-Gov. Perham, president; 

ex-Gov. Dingley, first vice-president; Rev. 

John Russell, second vice-president; Rev. 

D. C. Babcock, corresponding secretary; 

Rev. I. Luce, recording secretary; A. Little, 

esq., treasurer. 


Portland District Camp-meeting opened at 
Old Orchard Monday evening, Aug. 13,under 
the management of Rev. Parker Jaques, 
Presiding Elder of Portland district. About 
500 people gathered at the stand for the first 
service, which was social in its character. 
The Presiding Elder’s suggestions concern- 
ing the conduct of the meeting were perti- 
nent, and showed that, under God, he was 
equal to the demands of the week. The 
societies are generally represented on the 
ground, and all are united to make the meet- 
ing a success. In the preaching there is no 
attempt at display, but there is a downright 
determination to save souls and build up the 
Church. 

The following brethren have preached: 
Rev’s J. H. Trask, I. G. Sprague, S. F. 
Strout, C. B. Pitblado, J. C. Perry, T. P. 
Adams, J. W. Smith, J. H. Pillsbury, C. J. 
Clark, and J. Hawks, 

The children’s meetings held in the taber- 
nacle at 1 o’clock each day, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. B. Freeman, and the Bible 
readings by Rev. C. Munger, in the Biddeford 
chapel at the same hour, are very interesting 
features of the meeting. Presiding Elders 
Dr. Dorchester of the New England, and J. 
W. Adams of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, have looked in upon us and given their 
silent benediction. Rev. J. W. Hamilton of 
the People’s Church is here with his paper 
bricks, and finds friends to his enterprise. 

A good work is in progress among the 
societies on the ground, and the spirit of 
couviction is taking hold of the unconverted. 
We shall look for good results following 
this meeting. 

The grounds are constantly improving. 
Several new cottages and tents have been 
put up this season, and the camp is well 
dotted with homes for the people. Old 
Orchard, with its natural advantages, its 
varied religious services, its perfect quiet and 
healthfulness, will keep it a popular resort 
for all future time. 

A new feature of reform administration 
was inaugurated in the Maine State Reform 
School last week. Mr. Wentwortb, super- 
intendent, took the first class, numbering 
100, to Little Chebeague for a week’s camp- 
out. The other members of the school were 
also on the island part of the time. The 
boys amused themselves with boating, fish- 
ing, bathing, ball-playing, etc., and demeaned 
themselves so well that they wili probably 
enjoy the like privilege another year. 


Rev. J. P. Cole baptized ten persons on 
Cousen’s Island (part of his charge) Aug. 
5th. The occasion was one of great interest. 
The meeting was heldin a grove, and a large 
congregation was present. 

The Hutchinson Family, who have been 
holding a series of concerts in York county, 
gave one Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
Aug. 11 and 13, at Eliot. On Sunday even- 
ing Rev. Mr. Strout baptized three persons. 
He also received one person into full mem- 
bership the Sabbath previous. A good in- 
terest continues on this charge. 

Rev. Mr. Watson, who is supplying at 
Kittery Navy Yard Methodist Church, has 
been laid aside by severe illness. 





Items. — Mr. Henry H. Moody, a highly 
respected citizen of Phillips, dropped dead 
in the depot at West Farmington, Aug. 5. 

The ventilation and other improvements 
at the Insane Hospital at Augusta are fast 
approaching completion. Martin Shayes, 
who has been an inmate of the hospital for 
the past thirty years, died there August 6th, 
aged 70 years. He was a ward of the State, 
quiet and industrious, and very useful about 
the premises. The present number of pa- 
tients is very large. 


The new three-story building erected by 
the Odd Fellows of Fairfield is now finished 
and ready for dedication. It is a fine struct- 
ure, and is a great addition to the business 
portion of the village. It is intended to 
make the dedication of the hall an occasion 
of general interest. The cause of temper- 
ance and religion is prospering. Brother 
Atkinson, pastor of the M. E. Church, is the 
right man in the right place, and is doing an 
excellent work. 

Mount Vernon and Vienna circuit is en- 
joying prosperity under the pastoral labors 
of Brother W. F. Marshall, who is earnestly 
endeavoring to save souls. Two of the old- 
est and most highly respected citizens of Vi- 
enna have died the past month —Manoah 


aged 70 years. 

Hon. Selden Connor, the present popular 
governor of Maine, has been renominated 
for re-election, by acclamation. 


and a firm supporter of the Maine Law. 


different parts of the country are expected 
to be present. 





Gov. 8. isa 


The Seventh Dav Adventists will hold 
The plans were| their annual camp-meeting at Richmond, 


Kennebec Valley camp-meeting com- 
menced Aug. 13th. It is expected that this 
will be one of the best meetings ever held 
on the ground. Everything is favorable for 


The Congregational Church in Maine has 
received the past year 1,559 members — the 
largest accession of any year since its organi- 
zation, except two. In 1859 the increase 
was 2,405, and in 1858 it was 1,885. The de- 
nomination is increasing in numbers and in- 
fluence. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
There has been an excellent work of grace 
in progress at Middletown since Conference, 
under the labors of Brother E. L. Hyde. 
On the 8th inst. thirteen persons were bap- 
tized by immersion, and about thirty have 
joined on probation. A good interest is still 
maintained. 
Rev. Wm. J. Tilley, of the Troy Confer- 
ence, is spending his vacation with his 
parents in Bristol. 
Prof. Tourjée’s Musical Festival on the 
14th inst. was a decided success. It is pro- 
nounced by the local press the best and most 
varied concert ever given at Rocky Point. 
At last we have a return to the circuit sys- 
tem in the Providence Conference. Brother 
Anderson has purchased a horse, and alter- 
nates between South Providence and Kast 
Providence in old-fashioned style. If Dr. 
Trafton would loan him his saddie-bags he 
would be fully equipped as a circuit-rider. 
The societies seem quite liberal to their 
pastors this season, notwithstanding the 
times are hard, The Vineyard, as usual, is 
the popular resort, and Dr. Talbot and Bros. 
Willett and Leader, with others, are finding 
rest and recuperation at that coveted saints’ 
rest. 


The Rhode Island friends of Bishop Ha- 
veu are not tranquil under his ill-health, 
however patiently and cheerfully he may 
bear his interdict of labor. It is time that 
the wisdom of the Church found some way 
of caring for Africa without periling the 
lives and damaging the health of such men 
as Bishops Scott and Haven. 

The editor of the HERALD has lately made 
a Visit to Rhode Island, the only complaiat 
of which is its brevity. He preached at the 
Methodist Church at Eust Greenwich on 
Sunday afternoon of Aug. 12, and lectured 
in the evening before the Institute on “ The 
Relation of Character to Education.” 


L. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

South Columbia. —I wish to correct an 
error which occurred in an item in a former 
number of the HERALD. It read, “ 14 con- 
verted; ” it should read 14 were forward for 
prayers. There is a good work begun here, 
and some have been converted. The Church 
has been quickened, and the prospect is en- 
couraging. The Y. M. C. A. brethren did us 
much good. Interest in our Sunday-school 
is increasing, and so is our congregation. 

A. B. RUSSELL, 





Gleanings. — The Methodists of Milford, 
on Sunday, Aug. 12th, dedicated the house 
of worship recently purchased ,of the Bap- 
tist society. Repairs had been made upon 
the buildiag, both without and within, and 
new furniture had been put within it, pro- 
ducing quite a change. The day was fine, 
and the house was crowded. All passec off 
in a highly satisfactory manner. The ser- 
mon, preached by Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
pastor of the People’s Church, Boston, from 
the words, *‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time re- 
store the kingdom to Israel?” gave excel- 
lent satisfaction. Rev. W. H. Stuart, of 
Brookline, and the pastor, Rev. J. L. Harri- 
sop, assisted in the services. A financial 
statement was made by the pastor, and an 
appeal for money by Mr. Hamilton, which 
resulted in some $1,100 being pledged to- 
ward the debt that has been incurred. The 
indebtedness now remaining is very slight. 
This enterprise, now brought to a successful 
issue, has been managed with much energy, 
skill and prudence by the pastor, Mr. Har- 
rison, whom the Methodists of Milford will 
be likely to hold long in grateful remem- 
brance for his work. 

Mrs. Dorr, the wife of Rev. Henry Dorr, 
of New Market, died Aug. 6th. To her 
many friends the tidings of her death were a 
sad surprise, though since Conference she 
had not been well. Her disease was con- 
sumption of the blood. She was weil pre- 
pared. In all her sickness she was beauti- 
fully resigned and patient, and her death was 
peaceful. Mrs. Dorr possessed a beautiful 
Christian character, and was greatly beloved 
wherever, as a pastor’s wife, her lot was 
cast. Great is her husband’s loss, who wil] 
have the sympathy of his many friends in 
and out of the ministry. 

A sudden death took place at the Epping 
camp-ground, Aug. 13i\b. The person was 
Lyman Daniels, an aged man, a resident 
of Lawrence. A few moments before his 
death, he was walking about the grounds, 
apparently as well as usual. He died of 
heart disease. He was formerly overseer of 
the duck mills of Lawrence, and was highly 
esteemed as a citizen in that city. 


Improvements are being made upon the 
seminary buildings at Tilton in preparation 
for the opening of the fall term. A small 
pipe organ has been placed in the chapel 
hall, and a new furnace fm the ladies’ board- 
ing-house, both of which additions will be 
grateful to the students. The great hail. 
storm of the 10th instant destroyed some 60 
panes of glass in the building, but did no 
further damage. 

Rev. L. L. Harmon, who for some ten 
years has been pastor of Pearl St. Church, 
Portsmouth, accepts a call to the Freewill 
Baptist Church, North Hampton. 

H. 





VERMONT. 
Bro. C. Wedgeworth, of Enosburg, bap- 
tized three or four persons a few days ag», 
as part of the fruit of a good work in prog- 
ress on his charge. 

At Montgomery Bro. R. H. Barton re- 
ceived four persons to full membership and 
baptized one, at the quarterly meeting re- 
cently held. 

Bro. E. Snow is bravely pushing the en- 
terprise of a new chuich at Gaysville. 
saw-mill where they expected 


an efficient master builder will secure the 
material in other places, and proceed with 
the work very soun. H. A. 8. 





follows: 


Franklin, commencing Sept. 8d. 4H. A. 3, 





Rev. Dr. D. T. Fiske having completed 


suitable manner. 





The 


to get! 900 more than during August, 1876, and 
most of their lumber was burned the other $3,000 less than was received during the same 
day, which will delay the work a little; but 


Bros. D. E. Miller, pastor at Bradford, 
and Alden Bailey of St. Johnsbury, have 
joined their wives at Old Orchard Beach, 
Hoyt, aged 79 years, and Mrs. Eliza Tyler,| where they propose to spend a short time 
testing the merits of ‘“‘ Nature’s Sanitarium.” 

The camp-meetings for our State occur as 
For Burlington district, at New 
Haven, commencing the 28d inst.; for 
strong, dutspoken advocate of temperance, | Springfield district, at Claremont Junction, 
N. H., commencing the 24th inst.; for Mont- 
pelier district, at Northfield, the 27th inst. ; 
for St. Johnsbury district, at Lyndonville, 
August 29th to September 4th. A large the 27th inst.; and for St. Albans district, 
gathering is anticipated, and a number of the 
most popular preachers of the order from 


two meetings—one at Morrisville, com- 
mencing the 2ist inst., and the other at East| converted through the instrumentality of 


the 30th year of his pastorate over the Belle- 
ville Congregational Church, Newburyport, 
the parish Sunday observed the fact in a| Morocco, to secure an amelioration of the 


EAST MAINE, 


Sebec. — The ;ordinance of baptism was 
administered to five happy converts, by Rev. 
8. Boody, in Bowerbank, June 3; and at Se- 
bec, July 12, three others were baptized by 
immersion, Rev. E. Parker, administrator. 
Others are expected to go forward soon. 

F. H. OsGoop. 





A very interesting event, in connection 
with the quarterly meeting recently held 
in Weston, Me., was the baptism of two 
converts, part of the fruits of the recent re- 
vival on this charge. The rite was adminis- 
tered by our esteemed and beloved Presid- 
ing Elder, Rev. A. Prince, and few of the 
large company will soon forget the impress- 
ive ceremony. 

At Bancroft, Me., on the Danforth, Wes- 
ton and Bancroft circuit, there has been a 
considerable amount of religious interest at- 
tending the labors of Rev. Geo. C. Offen. 
Two have been converted, and four back- 
sliders reclaimed, and the members are gen- 
erally reconsecrating themselves to God. 

A sad and fatal accident occurred at Dan- 
forth, Me., on the 14th inst., at the raising of 
the frame of a grist-mill. By some means, 
the foot ef the post slipped, and threw the 
framing back upon three or four of the men, 
one of them,James Crownie, being so severe. 
ly injured that he died within twenty-four 
hours, leaving a widow and three young chil- 
dren to mourn their loss. Surely, in the 
midst of life is death. G. C. O. 








GENERAL METHODIST ITEMS. 


Bishop Andrews arrived safely on the 10th. 
He bas been absent over a year, and bas 
visited the missions in India, Bulgaria and 
Western Europe. 

The memorial stones of the new Wesleyan 
Chapel in Oxford, England, were laid on the 
28th ult., in the midst of a great multitude, 
with imposing ceremonies. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Punshon and others. 

A memorial service to the late Bishop 
Janes was held at Ocean Grove last week. 
Bishop Peck preached, and others partici- 
pated in the services. 


The death of Ling Ching Ting, one of the 
most efficient Methodist native itinerants in 
the Foochow Mission, is reported. Three 
other elders are sick. 


Rev. Dr. Gardner Baker, for over fifty 
years an itinerant minister, and for thirty-one 
years a Presiding Elder in Northern, West- 
ern and Central New York, died suddenly, 
week before last, at Thousand Island Park. 
He was a delegate to tae General Confer- 
ence of 1876, and a man of rare virtues and 
ability. 

The new M. E. Church in Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia, left incompleted for many 
years, is nearly finished, and will be dedi- 
cated by Bishop Simpson on Sunday, August 
26th. 

The Methodist, in its report of the annual 
meeting of the Washington City Missionary 
Society, says: ‘‘Rev. Samuel Kramer, of 
the M. E. Church, has visited 11,459 fam- 
ilies, numbering 61,321 persons, distributed 
450,000 tracts, and 726 Bibles and Testa- 
ments. He has preached 195 sermons, and 
held 365 meetings for prayer. A number of 
persons have been converted at these meet- 
ings, and joined the Churches.”—A fine 
record. 

Rev. R. D. Sheppard, of the Rock River 
Conference, and family, expect to sail fora 
European tour (including Palestine), Sept. 1. 
The venerable Dr. Z. Paddock, who has 
been in the itinerant ministry pearly sixty 
years, still enjoys comparatively excellent 
health at his home at Binghampton, N. Y. 
BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFERENCE NOTES. 
Dr. Rust addressed the Conference in be- 
half of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. —— Brief 
obituaries of thirty-seven ministers are given 
in the Watchman, including those of Drs. 
Samuel D. Waddy and W. W. Stamp, Revs. 
G. T. Perks and Alfred Barrett. —— The 
Foreign Missionary committee recommend- 
ed that the number of secretaries should be 
four instead of three. —— The General Edu- 
cation committee reported 872 day schools, 
with 175,993 scholars. There are also 3,339 
evening scholars. —— The chapel committee 
reported an income for the year of about 
$49,000, and the erection of 18 chapels, with 
over 21,000 sittings. 








OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Rev. Dr. William Adams, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary, has returned 
home from the Pan-Presbyterian council. 
With him came Rev. Mr. Tait, son of the 
Archbishop of Cante rbury, who proposes to 
spend some time in traveling through the 
country. 

Twenty Baptist Churches have been or- 
ganized among the Creek Indians. Nearly 
all have Indian pastors. 

The Jews have 189 organizations and 152 
synagogues in this country, with 73,265 sit- 
tings, and valued at $5,155,234. The Jew- 
ish population is 250,000. 

The general assembly of the Welsh Pres. 
byterian Church in the United States will 
meetin Rev. David Davies’ chur ch, Chicago, 
Sept. 18. There will be about fifty commis- 
sioners, and as mapy, or more, in attendance 
from Churches distant from Chicago. 


celebrated the 130th anniversary of its or- 
ganization on the 29th ult. The anniversa- 
ry sermon was preached by Bishop H. A. 
Shultz, of Bethlehem. 


pal Church, has established an archdeaconry 
at Hartford, Conn., and appointed Rev. 
Francis Goodwin, rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, archdeacon. 

The Moravian Missionary ship, ‘‘Har- 
mony,” recently left London for its annual 
voyage to Labrador. This ship makes a 
tour of the coast, stopping at all the mis- 
sionary statious. 

The American Board needs $90 ,000 during 
the remainder of this month to prevent its 
closing its financial year in debt. This is $19- 


month in 1875. 

About $4,500 have been raised by the Bap- 
tists of Gloucester, England, to erect a Sun- 
day-school room as a memorial of Robert 
Raikes. 

Since the commencement of their task, 
the English revisers of the Old Testament 
have held forty-five sessions, each of several 
days’ duration. They have gone as far as 
Joel, 1st chapter, 7th verse. 

Friendsof the late Joseph McElroy, D.D., 
have placed a memorial tablet in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in New York city, 
with a suitable inscription. 

The ordinance of baptism was adminis- 
tered at the Baptist Temple, Fall River, 
Mass., July 22d, to thirteen candidates, all 
French Canadians, who have recently been 


Mr. Francis X. Smith, who has been laboring 
for some time past as an evangelist amopg 
the French people in that city. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, of Loudon, in his 
ninety-fourth year, }proposes a mission to 


condition of the Jews. 





The Moravian Church at Emmaus, Pa., By J ames R. Murray, P. P. Bliss and other favorit 


Bishop Williams, of the Protestant Episco- 
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Fo, BL BOWEL COMPLAINTS 








It is the most prompt in Action, sure 





to relieve Pain. and effects the most 





Speedy Cure of Diarrhea, Dysen- 
tery, Cholera Morbus, Cholera In- 








fantum,ofany known remedy. 





It has the largest sale in New 





Hngland of any medicine of its kind, 
‘For Children Teething it isof great 





value, giving the little sufferers 
Rest, Sleep and Heal*h, Saving Life 
by its promptness in curing disease, 











Keep it in your house. Itcosts but 





twenty-five cents. 





GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprie- 
tors, Boston, Mass. 
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Those Terrible Headaches Generated 
by ubstructed secretions, and to which ladies are 
especially eubject, can always be relieved, and 
their recurrence prevented, by the use of TAR- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
Procurable at all drag stores, 
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Hamilton Camp - Mesting 


Willcommence Tuesday, August 
21st andclose Tuesday Morn- 
ing, Aug, 28th. 








The Association has madearr angements for the 
accommodation of a large company. They will 
have entire charge of the large Dining Hall, and 
intend that the variety and quantity of the food, 
as well as cleanliness and the cooking, shall give 
as good satisfaction as last year. 


PRICES OF BOARD. 


For seven days, $6.00; three days, or more, $1.00 
each day; less ihan three days, $1.25 each day; 
Dinner 65 cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cents. 
Children under twelve years, half price. The ta- 
bles will be numbered, and Churches or persons 
wishing to sit together can do so. ltunchor single 
meals can be obtained at the restaurant, 


GROCERIES, BOOKS, Etc. 


The Grocery Store, Bookstore, Post Office, and 
Package Room, where articles can be checked and 
kept safe, will be open during the meeting. 


TENTS. 


Tents can be hired at very low rates for the sea- 
son or the meeting of A. D. WAIT, Ipswich, or J. 
P. MAGEE, Boswn,. 


BAGGAGE. 
Raggage should be carefully marked ium the 
owner’s name, tent, or co'tage, It will carted 


to and from the depot at fixed and Poe we 
prices, 


The steam cars will run to the Grove during the 
camp-meeting. Previous to and after camp-meet- 
ing carriages run to meet all the Boston trains, 
from the Wenham Depot to the Grove. 


Previous to the meeting, and after, persons pay- 
ing fall fare to Wenbam Depot can purchase at the 
Grove return tickets at a reduced rate. 

For the meeting buy Camp-meeting tickets at 
the depots. 


All perso1s must make their own arrangements 
for lodging,and vring their bedding and bed clothes 


Allletters for the Camp-ground should be direct- 
ed to Hamilton, Mass., with the name of the tent 
or cottage. 

Committee at the Grove every day for letting 
lots, tents and cottages and giving information. 


316 JOHN G. CARY, Secretary. 





Camp-Meeting Music. 


Our supply of Camp-Meeting Music Books is 
large and varied as usual. We are prepared to 
supply Committees, or agents duly authorized by 
them, on favorable terms. 

GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS; 

by Sankey and Bliss, Nos. 1 and 2, Board 

Covers, 35cts. Paper 30 cts. with Music. 

Words only, 6c. Paper covers, and other 


styles. 
SONGS OF FAITH: by Tenney & Hoffman 35 cts. 
GOSPEL SONGS; by P. P. Bliss........... 35 cts, 


WINNOWED HYMNS; by Dr. 'cCabe,.. 30 cts, 

TRIBUTE OF PRAISE; by Dr.{Tourjee.... $1.00. 

REVIVALIST; by Hillman............0006 + Tbcts. 

CRYSTAL SONGS; by Bischoff & Presbrey. 35cts, 

These are retail prices. By the dozen or bundred 

a libera] reduction. Order early so as to secure a 
good supply. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield Street, 
316 Boston, Mass- 





The New Sunday School Music Book. 


HEAVENWARD 


writers, is the ONLY new Song book containing the 
BEST hymns and music by the late P. P. BLISS, 
and is pronounced the BEST collection of Songs 
for the Sunday-School yet published. Send 25 cts, 
fora sample copy (in paper covers), Price in 
poards 35 cts. $30.00 per hundred. 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOICES 





New School Song Book By, N. Coz STEWART: 


by Jas. R. eaenty 4 
Public or Private Loo! 
Juvenile Classes, “ 
Used in many of the 
largest schools in the 
gd BE... _ pages. 
Price, 50 cts. $5.00 per 
dozen. 


CHAPEL ANTHEMS "3,05: "iw Ane 


them Book for Choirs, ete. 


count on quantities, 


THE IMPERIAL a and singing 


School Book. Price,75 cents. $7.50 
Songs of P. P. Bliss. A,colection fF 


secular and sacred. Price, 30 cts. boards; 50 cts. 


cloth; 7éc. full gilt. 


6m Any of the above maiied on receipt of retal) 


price. 


2” Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 


FREF. 


S, BRAINARD’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
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or Schools, Semi- 
naries, etc., 
Songs, Duets, Choruses 
and complete Element- 


Book, Price, 50 cents. 
$5.00 per dozen. 


Price, $1.25. Dis- 


MurRRAY. A 


per dozen, 


CLEVELAND, 0. 





Clarke’s Tooth Ache Drops cures instantly 





The 


Broken 


cured by HUNT’S BEMEDY. 
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DOWN constitution 
caused by Kidney, 
Bladder and Glandular 
Diseases is promptly 
strengthened, and 
these Complaints cured 
by HUN T’S 
REMEDY. Dropsy, 
Diabetes, Intemper- 
ance and Gravel are 








Safe and Desirable for your Library. 
The Paasy Books, 19 vols., $22.00. The $500 
Prize Series, 21 vols., $28.75, The $1000 Prize 
Series, 16 vols.; $24.50, And D. Lothrop & Co’, 
Select Libraries, at reduced prices. Nos.1to6 in- 
clusive. Catalogues free, Boston, D. LoTHROP 


& Co., Publishers. 


87.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
| CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


=) FOUR 
= CREAT 

WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Paris "Vienna, Santi 


PHILADELPHIA, < 


Omit Oneans assionsp Finst Rawe at Cantenniat. 
Great variet; which ld be 
wibdes y of Sespries o pactiasiee S Sopeniile od 
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EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Fve cotave double reed organ, 1 O O 


' remalant, 
ve octave organ, nine stops, 
F" aWSin celeste, 114 
Sold also pty. month or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the casy 
payment ¢ $7. 20 pe per quarter for ten quarters, Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 


154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 8 cuHIcaGo. 
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HAL 


UPRIGHTS BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Only Upright exhibited at the Centennial receive 
ing SPECIAL MENTION, 


TIME Te 


LET: DAVIS & cO 


SURE A 


Every vasiety of Grand and Square 
Pianos, 


436 WASHINGTON 8T. 
Corner Summer Sireet. BOSTON 


g@ Send for Jilustrated Catalogue, Free. a 
254 eow 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


New and Second Hand, constantly on hand. Ma- 

terialand Workmanship First-Class. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

E. L. HOLB ROCK, E. Medway, Mass 

Circulars and Specifications sert on application 
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AHEAD 
of ALL GOMPET 


ape ° S 






y= TORS, 








+ PIANOS ‘%& 

TWO MEDALS | 
(DELPHIA. 1876. 
OF BOSTON AND PRONOUNCED 
»s -THE-BEST 
HENRY fa MILLER, 


SEND — pire ony 
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HAWTHORNE & TUCKER 
Plumbers 


AND DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS 


No. 16 Province Street, corner 
Province Ct., Boston. 


N, B-—Plumbing Materialsto Builders 
at Wholesale Prices. 
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HOME SAVINGS 


BANK, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
CORNER OF BOYLSTON. 
DEPOSITS put on interest the first day of each 
month, DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, 
On money that has remained in the bank three 
months or more. 


ea Money, Checks and Drafts Received by Mail or 
Express, placed on Deposit and Books Returned, 


814 


CHAMPION AIR. PISTOL 











For target practice and shooting 
small game. 

Shoots darts and slugs with accu} 
racy. 

Recommended by Gen. W.T. Sher- 
man, J. F. Lynch, Bsq., of the Aus- 


tralian Rifle Team, and many 
others. 

PRICES: 
Black............ ercecvecece ererevccccccces $5.00 
Nickel Plated...............+. Sovecvecce $6.00 

ée iy 


rosewood handle... 
TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON AT 

JOHN P LOVELL & SONS’, 

E. RBEMINGTON & SONS’, 

WM. READ & SONS’, 

T.P. BARNES & SONS’, 

JUDSON D. HARRIS’. 

Sent by express, OU. O. D., to any address, 


POPE MFG. C0,, 


45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


$7.00 
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NOWFLAKE CARDS, saw. 80 for 95e, 
and 3c. Stamp ks 5 names @1. By re- 


turn mai! nan Ad to suit or money refunded, 
W.C.CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Heathen Woman's Friend, 


24 Paged Monthly. Price, 50 cts. 
Specimen copies sent gratuitously. Mrs. L. H. 
DAGGETT, Agent, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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picnics CHOLERA SYRUP 


Diarrhea and Summer Cone 
Cie or Oblldee etics foe. GEORGE MOORE, 
fpr Gvet Falls,N. H. Sold by all Druggists., 
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BY REY. W. E. HUNTINGTON, 





PAUL AT CORINTH. 


From literary Athens Paul went to 
Corinth — the proud, busy, commercial 
metropolis of Greece. The two cities 
were about forty-five miles apart, and 
on a clear day, the heights in either city 
were visible from those of the other. 
Corinth was as conspicuous for its 
wealth and wickedness as for its com- 
mercial importance. Standing as it did 
in the track of eastern and western 
trade, being a great emporium for 
merchandise, its population was filled 
with a worldly, money-loving spirit. 
Avarice and licentiousness, twin vices, 
held their double sway in Corinthian 
palaces and market-places. The un- 
daunted apostle, however, is striking for 
the Gentile centres, and does not hesi- 
tate, even after his chilling experience 
upon the Areopagus, to encounter the 
worldliness and vice of Corinth any 
more than he did the literary skepticism 
of Athens. There is much said, in our 
own day, of the need of Christianizing 
scholarship and science and philosophy. 
A great deal must yet be said and done 
before the literary world shall be brought 
within the borders of Christ’s kingdom, 
and the field of. letters be subordinated 
wholly to His sway. But the kingdom 
of the market is far broader than that 
of the schools. Mammon rules a far 
greater empire than idolatry, or doubt, 
or refined skepticism, or irreligious 
scholarship. For business is every- 
where, and everywhere there are the 
dangers and temptations that business 
provokes. Men say business is busi- 
ness, and then soil their Christian 
names with shameless practices, that 
they would not dare hold up to the light 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Corinth 
must be shamed out of her fat, licev- 
tious immorality. Business is not busi- 
ness unless it be pure and honest; it is 
sin. The Church has an immense work 
to do in purging the markets. Frauds 
and embezzlements and cheats and 
luxurious living upon ill-gotten wealtb, 
are sins tov common in cilies more en- 
lightened, and therefore more responsi- 
ble, than Corinth. It will take just such 
preaching as Paul’s to reform business. 
He went from Athens to Corinth with a 
purpose deepened into tremendous 
meaning, that he would know nothing 
but Christ and Him crucified. Christ 
cleared the Temple of unboly traffickers. 
He must also purge the hearts of money - 
changers, be they Jew or Gentile, 
Corinthian or American. 

Afler these things, etc. It is thought 
that Paul stayed in Athens about four- 
teen days. Finding it impossible to 
make much impression upon the Athen- 
ians, he wasted no more time in useless 
endeavor. This was Christ’s own ad- 
vice to His disciples. The incorrigible 
are to be left in their stubbornness after 
faithfal warning. Shake off the dust 
against them, not in anger, but as a 
sign that your conscience is clear of 
their sin. 

A ceriain Jew named Aquila, ete. 
The name is certainly Roman, and in- 
dicates the custom, which prevailed 
among the Jews who lived out of Pal- 
estine, of assuming a foreign name. 


Claudius had-commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome. About the year 52 
certain mathematici,also called Chaldai, 
were banished from Italy on the charge 
of aiding conspirators against the em- 
peror, by astrological arts. Wieseler 
thinks that the Jews were confused with 
this class of persons, and were ex- 
pelled by the same edict. 


Because he was of the same craft he 
abode with them and wrought. We have 
no reason to suppose that anything be- 
yond the occupation of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla brought the apostle into their ac- 
quaintanceship and hospitality. This 
verse reveals the fact that Paul had a 
trade —that of a tent-maker. It was 
a Jewish principle, in bringing up their 
families, to teach the sons some trade. 
In Cilicia tent-making was a common 
industry, to which, it seems, Paul was 
trained in early life. We have intima- 
tions in the history of Paul that during 
his apostolic life he was frequently em- 
ployed in his handicraft, that he might 
support himself rather than be burden- 
some to any of his friends, or be an ob- 
ject of charity to receive alms like a 
beggar. 

Would it be wise for modern preachers to 
imitate the example of Paul? Tent-making 
as a means of livelihood for a preacher 
driven to some occupation for his bread, 
would be preferable to jeckeying in horses, 
or gambling in stocks. But in our modern 
times, in these days when a complete division 
of labor in all departments of social and 
business life is one of the features of our 
civilization, the Church ought to. be wise 
enough to allow her ministers to be men of 
one work. Itisa piece of the oldest kind 
of fogyism to expect a preacher to do good 
work in the nineteenth century on a first- 
century salary. 


He reasoned in the synagogue every 
Sabbath. In the daily toil of the shop 
Paul did not lose sight of his wission ; 
but prepared himself, even while his 
hands were busily engaged, for preach- 
ing the Gospel on the Sabbath. There 
is no more touching aspect of Paul's 
life than this at Corinth. In a city of 
vast wealth, Paul, the mightiest intel- 
lect of the age, was obliged to toil at 
his humble trade for a livelihood. Like 
his Master he was poor and despised, 
when worthy of great honor. 

Persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 
As in other cities, so in Corinth, Gen- 
tiles were, in gma]] numbers probably, 
attracted'to Jewish services. The werd 
used here is suggestive of the right kind 
of preaching for all times and places — 





it must be * persuasive” to be effect- 
ive. Denunciation there must be in all 
true preaching, for sin deserves only 
condemnation and anathemas. But 
sinners must be persuaded out of their 
sins. They cannot be dragooned into 
the kingdom. The terrors of the Lord 
are to be spoken with tenderness and 
tears. Win your Sunday-school classes 
by every persuasive word and act; win 
them not to youzself alone, but to the 
truth and to the Saviour. 


Paul was pressed in the spirit. After 
his former companions, Silas and Tim- 
othy, arrived at Corinth, Paul felt that 
something more ought to be done for 
the cause of Christ, and he was bur- 
dened. He felt anxious for the success 
of their mission. He was not satisfied 
to be making tents and preaching in an 
easy way from week to week, and not 
see any great stir among the multitudes 
about him given up, to luxury and sin. 

He felt a profound conviction that Christ 
must be preached, with greater earnestness, 
We must be filled full of enthusiasm and 
power ourselves before we can make others 
feel the truth we wish to impress. The sun’s 
ray warms because the sun burns; when the 
heart is aglow, words on the lip will not lack 
fervor. 

When they opposed themselves, ete. 
The Jews again are his chief oppo- 
nents. ‘*‘ The lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ” care not for the fold or the Shep- 
herd, and even transform themselves 
into wolves. 

He shook his raiment. How faithfully 
Paul had labored for the rescue of the 
Jews! In every city he sought them 
first ; went to their synagogues with the 
Word of Life; gave them all the advan- 
tage of his preference, notwithstand- 
ing he was the apostle to the Gentiles. 
He was righteously indignant at their 
stubborn resistance, and gave the sign 
of his discouragement and disgust. 

I am clean ; from henceforth I will go 
unto the Gentiles. He was conscience 
clear. He was no longer responsible 
for the blood of their souls. Now he 
would go to the ‘‘ regions beyond,” 
devoting himself henceforth to the con- 
version of the people outside the cov- 
enant. 

Sometimes in Christian communities we 
find Gospel-hardened people whom we labor 
with and pray for without effect; and turn- 
ing from them we discover some poor souls, 
who have scarcely heard of a Saviour and a 
Comforter, far more susceptible to our ap- 
peals and ready to accept a saving, purify- 
ing Gospel. 

Entered into a cerlain man’s house 
named Justus. He held no more ser- 
vices in the synagogue, but accepted the 
kind offer of one Justus, and used his 
house, which was near by the syna- 
gogue, 2s a convenient place for wor- 
ship. Justus was probably inclined to 
the Jewish faith, but was not a fall be- 
liever, and was quite ready to hear the 
truth from Paul. 

The chief ruler of the synagogue, etc. 
Crispus was one of the distinguished 
converts at Corinth, whom Paul also 
baptized (See 1 Cor. i. 14). His whole 
house also received the Gospel and be- 
came a household of faith. When the 
family life is Christian, how the individ- 
ual life is braced and fortified for its 
personal endeavors! 


Many of the Corinthians hearing be- 
dieved. Justus’ house being situated 
near the synagogue, many who were 
Grecian proselytes to the Jewish faith 
probably were drawn to the services of 
Paul, and became converts. 


Be not afracd, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace. We infer from this account 
of a vision, that the apostle was some- 
what disheartened, and needed just this 
assurance which the supernatural voice 
brought to him. He was exhorted to a 
courageous proclamation of the truth. 
Bravery, positive and unyielding state- 
ments of truth, even in the face of op- 
position, were needful conditions of 
success; they always are necessary to 
the efficiency of the preacher. 

Iam with thee. The voice was evi- 
dently divine, and the promise came 
from the same Lord who had called 
the apostle to His service. 


For I have much people in this city. 
Many who now seem careless and in- 
sensible to your appeals, are, neverthe- 
less, Mine, and a brave and unremitting 
ministry of the Gospel will bring them 
toa knowledge of the truth. We are 
apt to ‘‘ fail and be discouraged” in our 
effort for the salvation of men because 
we do not realize that these unsaved 
masses about us are God's ; that He wills 
their salvation ; that if we are brave and 
tireless, many will be saved. We lose 
heart and faith, and therefore lose the 
harvest. We need to see spiritual 
visions, hear the Divine voice, and be 
“* very courageous” for souls. 





ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS, 


From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, September, 2. 


1. How long was Paul at Athens, and 
what was his success there ? 

2. Describe Corinth. 

3. Where was his home in this city ? 

4. What motive probably actuated 
Paul in pursuing bis trade in Corinth ? 

5. What success did he havein preach- 
ing to the Jews here? 

6. Why was he discouraged, and how 
was he cheered ? 





No book is worth anything that is 
not worth muck, nor is it serviceable 
until it has been read and re-read, and 
loved and loved again, and marked so 
that you can refer to the passages you 
want in it, as a soldier ean seize the 
weapon he needs in the armory; ora 
housewife bring the spice she needs 
from her store. — Ruskin. 





God never put one man or one 
woman into the world, without giving 
each something to do in it, or for it — 
some visible, tangible work, to be left. 
behind them when they die. 





OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE CHURCH, 


Mr. EpitTor: Will you permit-me to 
use the heading of an article published 
in your issue of July 26? The senti- 
ments advanced in that article follow- 
ing, struck a chord which vibrated, and 
I would like to offer a word in response. 
Not, indeed, with the hope of adding 
anything new to what Sister E. has 
written, but for the purpose of ‘* stay- 
ing up her hands,” and, if possible, of 
giving another stroke with the mallet, 
that may propel the ball a little further 
onward. 

Right glad were we that the subject 
had been so clearly and happily pre- 
sented by tke writer, for from our own 
lookout we have seen that ‘‘ these 
things were so.” Deeply as we may 
have deplored the apparent declension, 
we could not ignore the facts as given 
by her. 

However, we are not prepared to 
write ** Ichabod ” over our altars, for 
we cannot believe that ‘‘the glory has 
departed,” nor that the spirit of piety 
has declined; but we have often asked, 
Why this shrinking back, om the part 
of that class of our membership named 
by Sister E.? Why is it that individuals 
once found in the front ranks of all re- 
formatory movements, and also in al] 
religious efforts, are now so seldom 
seen? Is it because the standard of 
education has been raised, and the 
doors of our colleges opened to female 
applicants? Because a few graduates 
from classic halls are already in the 
field, is it to be supposed that they only 
are the burden-bearers —- the only repre- 
sentatives of that part of our member- 
ship ? 

Recalling the past, as we look over 
the field and remember the faithful and 
successful labors of Sister Ransom and 
Phoebe Palmer, we ask, Where are those 
who have caught up their fallen man- 
tles? That we have an Amanda Smith, 
who is ever ready to sing to us, ‘* A 
little more faith in Jesus,” we admit, 
and we know also that other such are 
in our Church, who are kindred to her, 
and are drinking supplies from the 
same fountain; and we want to draw 
aside the curtain, for we would see them 
and feel assured that they are with us, 
around us, and that we are permitted to 
breathe in the same atmosphere with 
them. 

While we recognize the fact (as stated 
by her) that the Baptist and other de- 
nominations are, in this respect, ad- 
vancing to the front, we give them the 
right hand of fellowship; but we would 
not be left in the rear; rather, side by 
side, would we march onward in every 
good cause. 


Henry Ward Beecher, somewhere in 
a lecture advocating congregational 
singing, reverts to a circumstance of bis 
own experience, in the early part of his 
ministry. In his field of labor, in the 
then called ‘ far-off West,” he had 
fallen in with the Methodists, who, it 
would seem, had previously taken the 
field. Looking upon them somewhat 
as an advance guard, he had begun to 
question with regard to his own pros- 
pect of success. In correspondence 
with his father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
then resident in Boston, he speaks of 
the earnest, ‘successful labors of that 
class of itinerating evangelists. In 
reply the Doctor said, ‘‘ He need never 
expect to cope with the Methodists, 
unless he could out-pray and out sing 
them!” Apperded to this was an ad- 
monition from the younger Beecher to 
our Church, to cling to their old form of 
congregational singing and to keep 
within our ‘‘ old landmarks.” May not 
the same remarks apply to the subject 
under consideration ? 

The names of those individuals so 
prominent in our Church for their labors 
and loving spirit, seem to us like ‘‘pre- 
cious ointment poured forth,” and when 
mentioned in our presence we almost 
want to bow our head in rever- 
ence. Only one of the trio remains to 
the Church, and no matter what the 
color of the drapery worn by her, we 
do long to catch her spirit, and have 
often wished that we might sit at her 
feet and learn of her. 

**T have no ability for public efforts,” 
saysone. In reply we say, ability and 
talents are developed only by exercise. 
Once convinced of duty, how can a 
Christian falter? Do we forget the 
ransom that has been paid for souls, 
and that ‘‘ he who converteth a sinner 
from the error of ‘his ways shall save a 
soul from death?” Have we not always, 
as a denomination, dared to be singular 
— if so the world was pleased to call us 
— and have not trophies been won for 
the Church, by the humble efforts of 
women ? 

When we became adopted into the 
family of the justified and were per- 
mitted to enroll our nameson the record 
of the M. E. Church, inducted into al) 
its peculiar and signal privileges, did 
we not claim this among other helps, 
as our birthright? and, feeble, tottering 
though we then were, did we not grow 
thereby ? With all these considerations, 
will we now sbrink back, forget our 
birthright, and yield the field to others ? 


Dr. Fowler, in a memorial discourse 
on our lamented Bishop Janes, speaks 
of his ambition as a characteristic in- 
herent in his nature, calling it ‘‘a royal 
disease, a distemper peculiar to kingly 
blood.” We had not suspected that 
principle ever found a lodgment in a 
nature so unaspiring, so unselfish in all 
his aims, as that of Bishop Janes, but it 
was not the ambition of an Alexander, 
or a Napoleon. It was an ambition 
enshrouded by his matchless humility, 
and subservient only to the advance- 
ment of the cause of God. If in any- 
thiyg ambition may be justifiable in the 
heart of the believer, may it not in such 
a cause as this ? 

In an article written by Dr. Steele, 
this subject is beautifully presented, and 














with a quotation from his pen we close : 

** Let every one who has an heaven-lit 

torch, raise it high and keep it aloft, 

that all the coming ranks may see the 

light and be urged forward in their on- 

ward course!” Mrs, D. SHERMAN. 
Brookline, Aug. 5. 





Che Family. 


WILL MY FRIENDS IN 
KNOW ME? 


HEAVEN 





BY A. F.C. 





Will my friends in heaven know me? 
Will they seem like friends of yore? 

Will they know that I am coming, 
And await me at the door? 


Shall we feel as when we parted 
All the old familiar love? 

Will the ties that sweetly bound us 
Be more sweet when formed above? 


Or, will all the heavenly glories 
Make my friends so strangely fair, 

That a mighty awe will seize me, 
When I meet my dear ones there? 


Oh, [hope not! For’twould grieve me 
More than words can ever tell, 

E’en amid the joys of heaven, 
If the friends 1 loved so well,— 


Should seem strange and far above me, 
On account of heuvenly lore 

They had gained since last I saw them 
Passing from an earthly shore. 


If the loved ones, whose dear faces 
I have longed so much to see, 

Should withhold the joyous welcome 
That on earth they gave to me;— 


If the smile that sweetly lingered 
On their faces as they passed 

Down into the darksome valley, 
Be for me the very last,— 


More than half the sweet incentive 
That now draws my heart on high, 

Would be lost, if like a stranger 
They should coldly pass me by. 


But I trust that they will know me, 
And will take me by the hand; 

And will teach me all the wisdom 
Of that pure and happy land. 


So I shall not feel a stranger, 
Though so lately freed from earth; 

Sharing in the heavenly kingdom 
With my friends, a holy birth. 








** REJOICING IN HOPE.” 





BY LUCIA E. F. KIMBALL, 





Dear Lovte: Your kind invitation 
came to-day. I will spend a few days 
with you on the way to visit my hus- 
band’s family. 1 have most reluctantly 
consented t» undertake this journey. 
Everything is a painful effort to me 
now, and has been since Edward died. 

Be prepared to see a faded, wretched 
old woman in place of the happy girl 
you used toknow. I would notintrude 
my sorrowful self upon you, did I not 
believe you really want to see me, mis- 
erable as I am. 

Your broken-hearted KaTe. 


The post-man brought me this letter 
one summer morning. 

Katie Thornton and I had _ been 
schoolmates. She was one of the 
brightest, most sweet-tempered of our 
large class of girls. We all predicted 
for her a sunny, joyous futare, and for 
some years after we graduated our pre- 
dictions were fully realized. She was 
the centre of life in her father’s beauti- 
ful home, and when she left it for one 


of her own, her letters were full of 


the perfect happiness she had found 
there. Her husband was exactly her 
ideal, and once she wrote me: ‘] 
should be quite satisfied to have life go 
on just as it ig now forever! 1 some- 
times think I am too happy, but it’s my 
nature. I don’t believe I ever could be 
real miserable as some people I know.” 

Notlong after, her husband was taken 
from her very suddenly, and she sank 
under the blow, as such exuberant nat- 
ures so often do. 

A deep melancholy settled over her. 
Although both her husband and herself 


-were Christians, a gloomy doubt kept 


her from the comfort her religion should 
have brought. Her friends all spoke 
and wrote of the great change that had 
come over her, and I must confess, 
when I looked into the white, worn face 
set in the heavy black crape, my own 
heart failed me. 

She told me all about her husband’s 
death the first evening after she came, 
and I tried to comfort her as best I 
could. But she met all words of con- 
solation with the blankness of her own 
despair. 

‘« Did you rest at all, last night?” I 
asked when I met her in the morning. 

** I suppose I might as well confess 
—you know I told you everything at 
school,” she answered, with a dreary 
little smile; ‘* I don’t rest now at night. 
I didn’t retire early as you advised. I 
can’t sleep, and the nights seem so ter- 
ribly long, I sit up as late as I can.” 

**And what were you doing all that 
time alone, poor child? Why didn’t 
you speak to me?” 

**Oh, it isn’t worth while to keep 
others awake when it would do no good. 
I was reading and thinking.” 

‘** Something soothing, I hope.” 

** Quite the contrary. Iam not easily 
soothed now-a-days. Last night I was 
reading something you'll not like at all. 
Once I should not have given it a sec- 
ond thought. Now I feel such dreadful 
things are possible. It was that little 
poem Strauss wrote to his family jast 
before he died. I came across it the 
other day, and saved it; and last night, 
as I was looking in my traveling-bag 
for something, I chanced upon it — just 
at the wrong time, I know you'll say.” 

«But, Kate dear, why will you read 
such gloomy things? I remember that 
poem. It is the most pitiful thing ever 
written, I believe. You are not an un- 
believer, like him. Broken-hearted 
you may be, for your sorrow is bitter, 
but not hopeless, I am sure; for you 
belong to the household of faith, though 
now for a little time you are in the dark. 


Strauss stood blank and hopeless before 
the future life, because he had sold his 
birthright, and would have none of its 
blessed promise. But the very pathos 
and sadness of the sentiments expressed 
in that poem belie his own utterances. 
Only think of it — a man with his spir- 
itual possibilities exhorting his wife and 
children to live on the past; saying that 
simply to remember that was immor- 
tality enough. I wish all the young 
souls he has dazzled by his brilliant 
but godless life could feel its utter drear- 
iness at the last. {t's not wholesome 
reading for you, Kate, and you know it 
is not true; your own sorrowful heart, 
the yearnings we all have for those who 
have gone from us, cry out against such 
a belief.” 

“IT suppose I know it is not true, but 
that is quite a different thing from feel- 
tng. I ought to believe, to have faith, 
but I don’t. There seems no way out 
of this gloomy doubt that shuts me 
round with a terrible darkness, You 
are disappointed in me, Louie, and so 
are ali my friends. I used to be so 
brave and full of hope, but it’s all gone, 
It seems as if the weight of a thou- 
sand years were upon me, or as if I had 
died and been buried, and some deso- 
late old woman risen in my place.” 

The breakfast bell ended our talk for 
the time. 

Poor Kate! I thought, as we passed 
down stairs, how am I ever to help 
you? Words are of so little use when 
one is sinking in the deep waters of an 
overwhelming sorrow. 

One morning, a few days after this, 
when I came up from the kitchen 
where I had been busy with Bridget for 
a while, I found Kate reading Emer- 
son. She cared so little now for any- 
thing intellectual that I was heartily 
glad to see her interested in a new book. 

‘* Read aloud, will you, Kate ? ” 1 said, 
as I brought my sewing. ‘‘ You know 
Emerson is a favorite of mine, though 
you used to call him ‘ misty,’ at school, 
and say he wasn’t bright enough for 
you.” 

** T’ve no taste for bright things now,” 
she answered wearily. 

She looked so haggard and worn in 
the light of the dull August morning, 
that I felt more than ever the ravages 
sorrew had made upon the sunny young 
face. 

‘“*Here is something that quite ex- 
presses my feeling,” she said, after a 
little silence. ‘* It is Emerson’s account 
of the two men who were seeking for 
light, but found none;” and she read 
aloud: ‘* Many years ago, there were 
two men in the United States senate, 
both of whom are now dead. Both 
were men of distinction, and took an 
active part in the politics of their day 
and generation. They were men of in- 
tellect, and one of them, at a later pe- 
riod, gave to a friend this anecdote: He 
said that, when he entered the senate, 
he became in a short time intimate with 
one of his colleagues, and, though at- 
tentive enough to the routine of public 
duty, they daily returned to each other, 
and spent much time in conversation on 
the immortality of the soul, and other 
intellectual questions, and cared for lit- 
tle else. When my friend at last left 
Congress, they parted, his colleague re- 
maining there; and, as their homes 
were widely distant from each other, it 
chanced that he never met him again, 
until, twenty-five years afterward, they 
saw each other, through open doors, at 
a distance, in a crowded reception at 
the President’s house in Washington. 

‘* Slowly they advanced towards each 
other, as they could, through the bril- 
liant company, and at last met; said 
nothing, but shook hands long and cor- 
dially. At last bis friend said, ‘ Any 
light, Albert?’ ‘None,’ replied Al- 
bert. ‘Any light, Louis?’ ‘None,’ 
replied he. They looked in each oth- 
er’s eyes silently, gave one more shake 
each to the hand he held, and thus part- 
ed for the last time.” 

**Tam like those men,” Kate said 
when she had finished reading, ‘‘ quite 
in the dark, and groping for the light. 
Cry for it as I will, I do not find it. 
Neither does it matter, as Emerson goes 
on to say, that this is an argument for 
something beyond this life. I want 
more than this or nothing. I want to 
know surely that there is an hereafter, 
that Edward has gone to heaven, and 
that I am going there too, sometime. 
I could wait patiently if I felt sure there 
was anything at the end. I thought I 
believed, but now I doubt everything.” 

Bridget came to tell me the ‘‘ blue- 
berry man was in the kitchen, and 
wanted to know how many berries he 
should leave.” 

** Come down with me, Kate,” I said, 
hoping to divert her from her sad 
thoughts. ‘‘ You were such a good 
housekeeper, I want your judgment.” 

** You'll hardly need my advice over 
such berries as these,” Kate said, when 
she saw those the old man had brought. 
They were full and luscious, with a rich 
glossy color, such as berries only have 
that grow on the mountains or where 
the sea air blows over them. 

** This is bad weather for your busi- 
ness, isn’t it, Uncle Joe?” I said, as he 
emptied the berries. 

** Yes, it’s bad pickin’, an’ it’s sticky 
an’ dirty out o’ doors. But I reck’n 
this spell o’ weather can’t hold on many 
days. It'll be bright ag’in afore long. 
It’s allus more pleasant after sich dull 
weather.” 

There was a cheery sound in the old 
man’s rough voice that made Kate look 
at him. 

**] suppose you find it hard work 
sometimes, don’t you? ’ she asked kind- 
ly. 
** It's hard work pickin’ berries for a 
livin’ a’most any time, Miss, but it’s 
partic’lar hard when folks git on in life, 
like my ole woman an’ me,” 

** Are you pretty well now?” T ask- 





ed. 


‘* Mid’lin,’ thank you. This wet 
weather an’ stoopin’ so much kinder 
gives me the rheumatiz’. I reck’n 
a’most all o’ us have trouble, one way 
or ‘nother.” He had noticed Kate’s 
mourning, and her sad face. ‘ But if 
we are Christian folks, it don’t matter 
so much. I say to myself a’most every 
day, a few more trips an’ I’ll be through. 
An’ when I lay down at night, with ev- 
ery bone in my body achin’, I think how 
iv'll not be long afore the restin’ time 
‘llcome. I can wait a bit, knowin’ it’s 
comin’ for cert’in.” 

‘* You seem very sure,” Kate said. 

** An’ why shouldn’t. I be sure, Miss ? 
We have the Master’s own word for it. 
He has said He'll come, an’ Heo will 
come. No danger o’ His goin’ back on 
us. Folks in this world go back on us 
often ’nough, but He ain’t like folks we 
have to do with here. It tells us in the 
blessed Book, that He won’t never go 
back on His word. Why shouldn’t we 
be sure, Miss, if we only keep holt o’ 
Him ?” 

There was a kind of rough dignity 
about the old man, as he stood before 
us, with the blueberry boxes in his 
arms. Poorly dressed and bowed with 
age, but with a calm assurance in his 
voice, as he said, — 

‘*He has said He'll come, an’ He 
will come.” 

The bronzed, wrinkled face, too, had 
a repose in it that was restful. I knew 
he would do Kate good, so I said, — 

‘** Sit down, Uncle Joe, it'll rest you a 
bit.” He said he must be going, but sat 
down, saying, as he did so, — 

‘*P’raps ye think [I havn’t had no 
trouble like yourn, Miss,” — looking at 
Kate. ‘‘I was brought up to foller the 
sea, a’ I don’t take kindly to the land; 
but there’s nothin’ takes holt o’ one like 
sich trouble as I know ye’ve had from 
yer dress, if ye’ll not mind my speakin’ 
o’ it, Miss. It’s five years, come fall, 
since my poor little Nan died. She was 
my darter ’Liza’s child. She had agud 
many others, an’ her husban’ was kind- 
er shiffliss, an’ they was glad to have 
Nan live with the ole woman an’ me. 
We set heaps by her. She wasastiddy, 
handy little cre’ter. She'd allus come 
down the lane to open the gate for me, 
so I wouldn’t have to git down from the 
wagin. I used to think when I see her 
standin’ in the sun, her hair an’ cheeks 
a Shinin’, she was han’sum as a picter. 
Some days I wouldn’t git home till dark, 
spec’ally in the fall, when I was sellin’ 
the veg’tables, but no matter how late 
it was, I heard her little voice, callin’ 
out in the dark, ‘ Iv’s all right, Grandpa, 
come on!’ She took cold waiting for 
me in the rain one night, an’ the fever 
set in, an’ she niver got over it. It 
«’most broke my heart hearin’ her take 
on so. She was out o’ her head all the 
time. 

‘*The night afore she died she kep’ 
tossin’ an’ talkin’ how she couldn’t git 
the gate open, an’ grandpa didn’t come. 
I jes’ took her right up im my arms, ar’ 
walked about with her, an’ told her 
grarpa was all right, but it didn’t do 
no good. She kep’ cryin’ an’ talkin’ 
‘bout the dark, an’ the gate, an’ me. 
But jest afore mornin’ she grew still all 
of a sud’en; the scared look went out 
o’ her face; it all brightened up, an’ she 
looked at me smilin’ an’ nat’ral as could 
be, an’ said, ‘He’s cumin’! It’s all 
right, Granpa!’ and then the little thing 
was gone. 

‘“‘Poor little Nan,” he said, as he 
wiped his eyes with his sleeve, ‘‘ it was 
lonesome ’nough after she was gone, 
but I couldn’t be sorry for her. She'd 
gone where she’d have fitter company 
for her than the ole woman an’ me. 
The little white face niver lost its shin- 
in’, an’ the folks all sed, when they see 
her in her coffin, she looked ‘ powerful 
happy.’ I’ve niver got over the loss of 
my little Nan, but Ill see her afore 
long. I can’t cal’late bow it'll be at the 
last. Mebby it’ll be all fog an’ dark, as 
it was with poor Nun; but somehow I 
reckon on her bein’ there waitin’ to open 
the gate for me, an’ hearin’ her voice 
callin’ to me, ‘Ii’s all right, Granpa!’ 
But, any ways, the Master won't forget 
me no more’n He did her.” 

The old man had forgotten himself, 
and he rose hurnedly, saying, ‘‘ 1 beg 
pardon for runnin’ on so. It isn’t often 
folks lis’en as ye have, to an ole man 
like me. Iallus love to talk o’ little 
Nan.” 

‘*T thank you very much,” Ka‘e said, 
through her tears. ‘‘ You have done 
me so much good.” 

‘* If I may make bold to say it, Miss, 
don’t niver forgit He’s cumin sure, an’ 
it'll be all right.” 

The rough, bent figure passed out 
into the dull mist, but he seemed some- 
how to carry a brightness with it. 

Katie’s tears were falling fast, but she 
said, as we went up stairs, ‘‘Do you 
think God sent that old man to me? 
His trouble and his faith have touched 
me more than anything has since Ed- 
ward died. I wish he could know how 
he has helped me. The certainty of 
his simple assurance quiets me so. ‘ He 
bas said He ]] come and He will come.’ 
There was no shadow of a doubt in his 
voice as he said this, Now I under- 
stand the text for to-day. It was ‘ re- 
joicing in hope,’ but I thought it meant 
nothing to me. I was hopeless and had 
po cause to rejoice. Uncle Joe has il- 
luminated it for me. How do you ac- 
count for it, Louie — tke bold this poor 
old man has upon spiritual things while 
these grand intellectual minds grope in 
the darkness ? ” 

‘*He simply takes God at His word. 
Sometimes I think it is the grandest 
possible attainment, so to comprehend 
God, His faithfulness, His love, His 
truth, that one can trust Him without 
reserve, as Uncle Joe does. And byno 
mere intellectual search, be it never so 
long and weary, can we reach this; yet 
itis the heritage of all who have the 
child-like spirit of this old man. I nev- 





er meet such people as Uncle Joe — 
and there are more of them in the 
world than we are apt to think — but I 
am reminded of the many things hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed 
unto babes.” 

Porlland, Me. 





SOMETHING FOR JESUS. 





BY EBEN B REXFORD. 





Let me do something for Jesus; 
Little at best it must be, 

But let it be something, something— 
That is the penitent’s plea! 


Let me do something for Jesus, 
Out in the by-ways to-day, 

Where soulsin the darkness are groping, 
To find the hight of His way. 


Whatever Ido for Jesus 
I know will be weak at the best, 
But He will think of my weakness, 
And understand all the rest. 


Ah, I will do something for Jesus, 
And no matter bow humble it be, 
He will know why I didir, 
And that will be reckoned to me. 





HOW THE LITTLE GIRL PROVED 
IT. 

Hereafter the language of mathemat- 
ics will have to be more exact. A fe- 
male teacher said that on a certain oc- 
casion she had in her school a class of 
little beginners — children of four and 
five years — and that in inducting them 
into the rudiments:of arithmetic, she 
sought to simplify things as much as 
possible. There they had the ten nu- 
merals on their ten fingers, and in add- 
ing or subtracting the simple numbers, 
they could reckon upon those digits. 
The thing worked to a charm, and the 
little ones readily learned thus to solve 
the first problems of the greet science. 
One day the class was out for recita- 
tion, and subtraction was the theme. 

** Five from five leaves how many?” 
was by-and-by asked of a bright-eyed 
miss of four summers. 

The little thing up with her fingers 
and went at it. Fora time she seemed 
exceedingly puzzled, but at length her 
eyes snapped, and she lifted her head 
confidently. 

‘* Five!” she said, with most assured 
emphasis. 

Curious to know how she had arrived 
at that solution, the teacher asked her 
to explain. 

‘*Why,” replied the child, holding 
out her two bands, and placing them 
side by side, ‘‘ zere’s tive on ‘at hand, 
and five on ’at. NowlItake away ’ese 
five ffom ose five, and —’ere zey be 
— five!” 

About as fine a piece of ocular dem- 
onstration in the way of a logical di- 
lemma as you will often meet. 

To ‘‘ head off” such sharp little dis- 
coverers and accountants, it will be in 
order to say, ‘‘ five from itself, how 
many ?” — Exchange. 





SEEING GOD. 





BY CHARLES W. BUTLER. 





There is a sentence in the word 

Of truth divine, that we have heard, 

By which the very soul is stirred, 

It strikes so deep, the sou! within, 

It hath such might the soul to win. 

It follows man, forever more, 

Repeating o’er, and o’er, and o’er, 

The same old song that will not cease 

To sing its bymn of joy and peace. 

’Twas sung of old, when man first trod 

These courts of earth with comely grace, 

And knew full well his glorious place. 

This was the song, the happy song, 

That charmed man ere he kuew the wrong,— 
The pure in heart see God! 





THE ROCK. 

I have seen shrubs and trees grow 
out of the rocks, and overhang fearful 
precipices, roaring cataracts, and deep 
running waters; but they maintained 
their position, and threw out their 
foliage and branches as much as if they 
had been in the midst of a dense forest. 
It was their hold of the rock that made 
them secure, and the influences of nat- 
ure that sustained their life; so believ- 
ers are oftentimes exposed to the most 
horrible dangers in their journey to 
heaven; but so long as they are *‘ root- 
ed and grounded ” in the Rock of Ages, 
they are perfectly secure. Their hold 
of Him is their guaranty ; and the bless- 
ings of His grace give them life, and 
sustain them in life. And as the tree 
must die, or the rock fill, before a dis- 
solution could be effected between 
them, so either the believer must lose 
his spiritual life, or the rock must 
crumble, ere their union can ever be 
dissolved. — Exchange. 

We protract the career of time by 
employment; we lengthen the duration 
of our lives by wise thoughts and use 
ful actions. Life to him who wishes 
not to have lived in vain is thought and 
action. — Zimmermann. 








PLEASANTRIES. 

He was making a call, and they were 
talking of literature. ‘‘ The ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ she remarked, “ always 
seems to me painful. Of course you 
are familiar with Bunyan?” ° He said 
he had one on each foot, and they troub- 
led him a good deal. 

Apropos of the Baptist camp-meet- 
ing held at Martha’s Vineyard, the 
Methodists tell a good story of some of 
the brethren who arrived early, and 
sought to while away the time by fish- 
ing. Several kinds of fish were caught, 
and on the return one of the fishermen 
inquired of the skipper the names of 
the different specimens. ‘*‘ This,” said 
he, ‘‘is a blackfish, that is a bluefish, 
the next isa scup, and that isa Baptist.”’ 
“A Baptist!” exclaimed the good 
brother; “why do you call those fish 
Baptists?” ‘Because they spoil #0 
soon on being tuken out of water,” was 
the satisfactory explanation. — Baples- 





Teacher. 
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The Farm and Garden. 


Called from the Am, Agriculturist for August.] 

Profit in Blackberrtes.—As an in- 
atance of the profitable use of one of 
the small accessories of the farm, may 
be cited the business of gathering wild 
blackberries in the town of Salem, N. 
Cc. From this small town, of about 
+ 00 inhabitants only, over three mil- 
lion pounds of this fruit was shipped 
last year, bringing into the town about 
$500,000. To utilize in this profitable 
manner one of the frequently neglected 
resources of the fields and woods, 
might add considerably to the income 
of thousands in various parts of the 
country where this frait abounds. 


Sheep.—Lambs should now all be 
weaned, and the ewes fed well for 
breeding. Next month the coupling 
geason will begin. Nothing is gained, 
bat much is lost, by using a poor ram. 
A pure bred ram, of whatever kind is 
chosen, should be procured at once. 
None less than a year old should be 
used for breeding. The ewe lambs 
should be separated from the old ewes, 
and kept in a good pasture, or other- 
wise well fed by themselves. 


Swine.—Some breeders make a busi- 
1ess of having their sows litter in 
August, so as to get the pigs ready by 
the holidays for small pork. By proper 
management, two litters of pigs may 
be turned off from one sow in the year, 
the pigs being sold at three to four 
months old as ‘* market pigs.” There 
is evident profit in this, and because 
every one does not know how, or care 
to take the trouble to do this, there is 
more profit for those who do. The 
best work pays best in everything. 


Poultry.—As we go about and see 
the poor mixed lots of fowls in farm 
yards, the improvidence of it is too pal- 
pable to be overlooked. Where a good 
breed is kept, and well cared for, the 
profit exceeds that of anything else on 
the farm. Nowis a good time to clear 
out poor fowls and procure a few good 
pullets; after a run on the stubbles, 
the old fowls will be in good condition 
for market. Moulting fowls will be 
greatly helped by a little of the ‘* Im- 
perial Egg Food,” which we have re- 
ferred to already. We found it very 
veneficial. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
From the Boston Journal of Chemisiry.] 

Polish for Silver Plate. — The foliow- 
ing makes a liquid polish for silver 
plate: 3 to 4 drachms of cyanide of 
potassium, 8 to 10 grains of nitrate of 
silver, and 4 ounces of water; apply 
with a soft brush, wash the object 
thoroughly with water, dry it witha 
soft linen cloth, and polish with a 
chamois ‘skin. Neither whiting nor 
powder of any kind should be used for 
cleaning and polishing ; they only waste 
an@ scratch the silver. It should be 
borne in mind that the cyanide of po- 
tassium is exceedingly poisonous, One 
should avoid even inhaling the fumes 
of it. 

Liquid Shoe Blacking. — The follow- 
ing is commended by excellent author- 
ity as giving a gloss Jike patent leather, 
being water-proof, and not soiling 
ladies’ white dresses: Dissolve half a 
pound of shellac in aleohol; it dis- 
solves slowly, but cork the bottle well, 
keep in a warm place, and shake often. 
Then add a piece of camphor the size 
of a hen’s egg, shake well, and after it 
is dissolved add one ounce of lamp- 
black. If the alcohol is strong enough, 
all will be dissolved and ready for use 
in two days. If it is too thick, add 
alcohol. It dries in five minutes, and 
does not make the leather hard, as it 
does not penetrate but remains on the 
surface. 

Japanese Method of Cooking Rice. — 
A letter from Japan says: ** They know 
how to cook rice here, Ouly just enough 
cold water is poured on to prevent the 
rice from burning to the bottom of the 
pot, which has a close-fitting cover and 
is set on a moderate fire. The rice is 
steamed, rather than boiled, until it is 
nearly done; then the cover of the pot 
is taken off, the surplus steam and moist- 
ure are allowed to escape, and the rice 
turns out a mass of snow-white kernels, 
each separate from the other, and as 
mauch superior to the soggy mass we 
usually get in the United States as a 
fine mealy potato is to the water-soaked 
article.” 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Miss Jennie M. Bancroft, member of the 
ecent graduating class of Syracuse Univer- 


The trustees of Syracuse University have 
decided to open a department of music as a 
branch of instraction in the College of Fine 
Arts, with the hope of elevating the stand- 
ard of musical education in the country. It 
is proposed to bave a course of four years 
in jJength; and students completing the 
course will receive an appropriate diploma. 
Instruction will be given on the organ, 
piano, violin, violoncello, and cornet. The 
cultivation of the voice will also receive 
special attention. 

The Public Library of Boston and its 
branches now contain 312,010 volumes, an 
increase for the year of 15,169." The con- 
tributions from individual generosity the 
past year number 3,562 volumes, and 11,- 
71 pamphlets, and they were given by 1,125 
persons. The Roxbury branch, with a cir- 
culation of 146,829 volumes, has not lost a 
book the past year; the six branches, with 
a total circulation of 893,202 volumes, bave 
lost only 10 books the past year, while from 
the Central Library, with a delivery of 547,- 
350 volumes, 119 have disappeared. The 
real cost to the taxpayers of Beston during 
the past twenty-five years for this large col- 
lection of books has been $191,072.05. 





INDUSTRIAL, 


Vegetable ivory in Central America has 
advanced from twenty dollars a ton a few 
years ago, to eighty dollars. Itis the hard- 
ened albumen of thelseed of a species of palm. 
It is estimated that 20,000 oil wells haye 
thus far been dug in Penasylivania and West 
Virginia at an aggregate cost of $192,000,000. 
They have yielded about 88 000,000 barrels 
of oil, valued at the wells at $300,000,000; or 
$400,000,000 at the seaboard. 

The asbestos found in the valley of Aosta 
is being converted in the Tivoli paper-mills 
into a fire-proof fabric which can be sold 
very cheaply, and which is expected to be 
largely utilized in buildings, such as theatres 
and churches, where a fire may cause a great 
loss of lite. 

The Permavent Exhibition committee in 
Philadelphia have made a new appeal to the 
citizens, saying that the enterprise can only 
be sustained by an increased interest on the 
part of the people of Philadelphia and a 
further subscription of not less than $50,000. 
The average annual value of the musical 
instruments made in Paris during the last 
six years has been $4 600,000, divided among 
three hundred and sixty-nine makers, ew- 
ploying no fewer than five thousand work- 
men. Paris turns out every year $264.000 
worth of accordeons. Pianos figure fur $2, 
280,000; organs for nearly $1,050,000; wind, 
wood and metal instruments for nearly 
$800,000; but bowed insrtuments for less 
than $100,000. 

Professor H. V. Hayden has arrived at 
Denver with a brilliant party of scientists, 
including Sir Joseph D. Hooker, Professor 
Asa Gray and Lieutenant General Sir Rich- 
ard Strachey, R. E., the last of whom is 
studying the geographical and climatological 
features of the Rocky Mountain region and 
the working of the narrow-gauge railroads, 
so successfully introduced by him into India. 


British astronomers have made elaborate 
preparations for determining the solar paral- 
lax at the approaching opposition of Mars, 
by observing the diurnal parallax of the 
planet. Mr. Gill has gone to the island of 
Ascension, and Mr. Green to Madeira. 

It is stated that a unique white aqua- 
mariue has been found in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, whieh, when cut, has produced one of 
the most brilliant gems ever seen, and which 
will doubtless gain European notoriety. It 
weighs 147 carats, and has been valued at 
£19,500. 

Of 16,239 patents issued to citizens of the 
United States last year, 736 were to residents 
of Connecticut. This State takes the lead of 
all the States in the proportion of patents to 
the number of inhabitants, it being 1 to 730. 
Massachusetts stands next, her proportion 
being 1 to 918. Rhode Island is third, 1 to 
941. 








Obituaries. 


ERNEST PACKARD, aged 21 years, 
only son of Dr. L. D. and Lucy Packard, 
left earth for heaven Jaly 2. 

For eight and one-half years Ernest 
has been a great sufferer, the result of 
a rheumatic fever; and yet during all 
these years he bas ever been very ac- 
tive. He started and managed for 
three years the child’s paper called the 
Dew Drop. He was always striving to 
do good to others witbin and without 
the family circle. One year ago, at the 


yard, he accepted of Christ as his 
Saviour, and during the year he has 
been ripening for the better land. 
Hoping to be able to attend church that 
he might be baptized, it was deferred 
till the Sabbath before his death, when 
at his request, in the home that he 
loved so well, with all of the family 
around him, he was baptized in the 
name of the Father, the Sou, and the 
Holy Ghost. Gradually he drew nearer 
the stream—the narrow stream of 
death —till he entered the waters and 
passed in triumph over—saved by 
grace! L. B. BaTEs. 
South Boston, Jnly 20, 1877. 


Mary P. Cioues, wife of Rev. John 
Clough, formerly of the Maine Confer- 
ence, died at Afton, Iowa, July 7, aged 
87 years. 

She suffered lowg and severely with 
rheumatism and spinal afflictions. Her 
last illness, which was of short dura- 
tion, was the result of a cold settling 
on her lungs. She was rational to the 


sity, has been elected Dean of the Women’s |last moment, and peacefully passed 


College connected with the Northwestern away without a struggle. 


University at Evanston, Iil. 


Sister C. 
had been a member of the M. E. 


Of the 2,082 Chinese children in San Fran-| Church fifty years, having joined the 
sisco 109 go to private schools and none to| Church near the time of ber marriage 


the public sehools. 


to Brother C., with whom sbe shared 


Mrs. Caroline Phelps Stokes has just the experience of the itineracy in 
founded a seholarship at Oberlin College, the Maine and New Hampshire for thirty 


avails to be appropriated to the support of 
colored men who are educating for mission 


vork in Africa. 


years. Sister C. was unassuming, con- 
fiding and industrious. She was habit- 
ually attentive to her personal obliga- 
tions. She had many friends in the 


James A. Froude, the English historian, | circuits, stations and districts where 
who was nominated for rector of Glasgow | with her husband she lived and labored ; 
University, has withdrawn bis candidature, | and now she rests from her !abors, and 
eing unwilling to imperil the success of} her works do follow her, while her com- 
Mr. Gladstone, who has been nominated for | panion is left mournfully to walk life’s 


a similar position, 


The main building of the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College at Murfreesboro, N. C., was 


path alone. J. A. Stayt. 


Afton, Iowa. 
Amos Crouca died at the residence 


destroyed by fire Sunday evening. Loss|of his son and only child, in Swanzey, 


375,000; insurance, $30,000. 


Of the 115 candidates examined this year 


N. H., July 6, 1877, aged 77 years. 
Brother C. was born in Boxborough, 


for admission to West Point, sixty were re- | Mass., May 25, 1800. His parents re- 
ected for lack of preparation. One-fifth of | moved to Chesterfield, N. H., when he 
Harvard’s candidates were rejected and|W98 three years of age, where he lived 


three-fourths of the remainder conditioned. 


68 years, moving to Swanzey, where he 
buried his devoted Christian companion 


Mr. Hans Breitman Leland has presented | jp April, 1873. Since that time he has 
‘o the British Museum a copy of President | been watching and waiting the Master's 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation bear- 


call; and when it came he was fully 


‘ng the autograph signature of the President popes. For more than forty years 


himself, countersigned by Mr. Seward, Sec- 


é lived a devoted and worthy member 


retary of State, and with his autograph. | of the M. E. Church, honoring God and 
Only few eopies were issued with these|the Church by a beautifully consistent 
sutograph signatures, and they have now be-| life in all ite relations. Truly a good 


come emecssively difficult te presure. 





man has fallen; aud may God bless his 


camp-meeting held at Martha’s Vine-+ 


son and afflicted companion, who is in 
feeble health, with tbeir little daughter. 
Truly in Christian experience this is a 
happy family, though deeply afflicted. 
**Whom the Lord loveth He chasten- 
eth.” T, L. Fowxer. 


Died in Norway, Me., July 9, BELLA 
F. Frost, aged 15 years and 8 montbs, 
the only daughter and child of Mr. and 
Mrs, Rubert Frost. 

This is a sad blow to the afflicted par- 
ents, who, being advanced in life, look- 
ed forward with much pride and hope 
upon this amiable daughter to be their 
support and comfort in declining years. 
She was a fine scholar, a dutiful child, 
loved by all who made her acquaint- 
ance. Though death claimed her thus 
early, trusting in Jesus she trembled 
not at His approach, but whispered 
back to fond parents while crossing the 
river such words as these: ‘‘ He is my 
Shepherd, [shall not want.” ‘ Though 
| pass through the valley and shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy s‘aff 
they comfort me.” G. 


LemveL C. M. WepeGe departed 
this hfe July 20, in Pelham, aged 78. 

Brother Wedge died in the triumph 
of the faith that he had professed in 
Christ for forty-five years. He found 
it sufficient to enable kim to bear the 
responsibilities that God and the Church 
laid upon him; and also to bear pa- 
tiently the months of severe suffering 
attending his last illness. In bis de- 
parture for the better country, the M. E. 
Cburch in Pelham, which he served so 
faithfully in the offices of trustee, lead- 
er and steward, has lost one of its 
strong pillars. As a Christian his piety 
was of the even type, wanting no extra 
excitements to keep it alive. The sur- 
viving wife, a fit companion of such a 
busband, has been bereft of a devoted, 
affectionate husband; and a large fam- 
ily of children, settled in different 
places in life, mostly Christians, feel 
the loss of a kind father whose wise 
and timely counsel bad much to do in 
shaping their lives. Of him it may be 
truly said: ‘* Well done, gord and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” G. E. CHAPMAN. 


Death is among us at Alfred, Me. 
One after another, for months past, has 
been called by the death angel to leave 
us—the aged sire and matron, those in 
the prime of life and usefulness, and 
the young man in the glory of bis man- 
hood. Now the youtbful and thoughtfal 
above his years, with a mind endowed 
with large artistic talent, and a beart 
sanctified by the spirit of prayer, has 
been taken from a beautiful home and 
loving friends to the more beautiful 
home above. 

May the stricken parents and family 
receive Christ in the dark bour of 
trouble and sorrow! May they rely 
upon Christ for guidance and protection 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, and His presence will scatter the 
gloom, His voice will cheer the way, 
His hand will open for them the gates 
of life. J. HAWKS. 

Alfred, Me. 


ALFRED PRESSsEY died in Mercer, Me., 
June 15, aged 85 years. 

He experienced religion about fifty 
years ago, and joined the Methodist 
Ckurch in this place. Brother P. has 
been an invalid for the last sixteen or 
eighteen years, but grace triumphed, 
and as be came near the closing scene 
of life, the presence of Jesus cheered 
and lit up his soul; so that, like Paul, 
he could say that he desired ‘‘ to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better.” 
And thus, worn down with disease and 
the weight of years, he departed to bis 
everlasting rest. TRUE WHITTIER. 


CHRISTINA JONES departed this life 
in the peace of Christ, July 20. 

Sister Jones was converted to God in 
her youth, and lived a useful Christian 
life up to the ripe old age of 97 years 
and 1 ronth. Her end was peace. 

Alfred, Me., Aug.1. J. Hawks. 


WiL.1Am Howmes died at Woonsock- 
et July 23, aged &5 years, 

Father Holmes was a native of Barn- 
stable, Mass. When about 20 yeurs of 
age, he removed to Nantucket. In 
this place he was converted and joined 
the M. E. Church under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Eljah (afterwards Bishop) 
Hedding. Father Holmes corresponded 
with the Bishop from time to time, and 
kept up the friendly acquaintance of 
early years until the death of the latter. 
He removed to Slatersville, R. I., more 
than 60 years ago; subsequently he 
came to Woonsocket, which was at that 
time a part of the old Northbridge cir- 
cuit. ; 

On the 12th of July, 1834. at a quar- 
terly conference held at Biackstone, by 
Rev. Orange Scott, Wm. Holmes was 
appointed one of the first stewards of 
this charge. The following year he 
was one of the building committee to 
erect a house of worship. Ever since 
he has been a regular member of the 
Church, a large part of the time as 
steward and trustee. Of late years he 
has been prevented from taking an 
active part in the interests of the 
Church by the infirmities of age. He 
was a quiet, re icent man, a kind father, 
and a good citizen. He lived to com- 
mand the respect of all who knew bim. 
He has left a good record for integrity 
and practical Christianity. He has 
gone to his reward, full of years and 
honor. May his children, several of 
whom have long been members of the 
Church in this place, follow on to know 
the Lord, and at length meet the loved 
ones who have gone on before! 

Woonsocket, July 26. J. E. H. 


Died at Boston, June 11, Mrs. ZeE- 
VIAH NICHOLS. 

She was born at Sturbridge, Mass., in 
Dec. 1815; was converted at 18 years 
of age, and joined the Congregational 
Chureb at S. She was married to Wy- 
man Nichols in 1837. Her busband 
being unconverted, she set up the fam- 
ily altar and contioued family prayers 
until 1840, when her busband was 
brought to Christ, and both joined the 
M. E. Church at East Brookfield. Both 
husband and wife were very useful. 
They were pillars in the Church and 
did all they could in all ways to sustain 
the Gospel, Sabbath-school and every 
good cause. Her husband suddenly 
died and left her a widow with two 
sons. For these she has felt an anxiety 
which only can be felt by a Christian 
parent and mother. The older son has 
been saved—he says—through her 
prayers and continued labors, and is a 
very active and useful Christian. The 
younger son has not professed religion, 
although very few bave had so much 
done to save them. Ten thousand, 
thousand prayers bas that devoted 
mother offered for his soul, and many 
bas she asked to join her in prayer for 
his salvation, ‘*O Lord, how long ? ” 

Sister Nichols died in peace, loved by 
all of all ages that knew her. Faithful 
in all Church duties, she has left the 
impress of a devoted life on all minds 





thet can appreciate her noble, womanly 


and Christian virtues. J. HASCALL. 


Medford, Aug. 8. 


Nancy O. Hayes died at Livermore, 
Me., July 23, in her 85th year. 

She was one of thirteen children, 
Three only are now living. It was suid 
by one who knew her well that she had 
been a worthy member of the M. E. 
Church for over 55 years; but the ripe 
grain is garnered at last. She was 
somewhat fearful in trusting, but as her 
end drew near divine aid was given, and 
she most peacefully passed to her heay- 
enly home. . C, CLirForb. 


M. ADA, only daughter of Mayor 
Jobn and Mrs. J. Clarke of Hallowell, 
Me., died May 27, aged 22 years and 10 
months. 

Sister Ada was reserved in her man- 
ners, not given to much conversation, 
and from ber early girlhood bad a dis- 
taste for the foolish amusements that 
employ the heart, head and time of 
most of the young. She displayed 
unusual judgment in the choice of her 
companions, and was a true friend. A 
more loving and devoted daughter, 
parents never were blessed with. 
** Well,” said the mother, after her 
death, ‘‘there is not a dark spot in all 
dear Ada’s character to cast a shadow 
over my sweet recollections of her in 
this my sorrow.” She suffered for four 
years, and though never making a pub- 
lic profession of religion, yet she bore 
her illness with all the fortitude and pa- 
tience of a true child of Christ. To 
her pastor she said again and again, ‘* I 
trust in Jesus; 1 am not afraid to die.” 
To her, death was gain. She leaves 
sorrowing parents, who mourn for an 
only daughter, who was among the 
purest of the pure in this world, and is 
now with the blood-washed in heaven; 
and a little brother who misses an only, 
true and loving sister. Purents, brota- 
er, look up! Your dear Ada is not lost, 
is not in the grave that you visit and 
beautify with sweet tokens of your love. 
She is in heaven, waiting at the gate, 
watching for you. PASTOR. 

Hallowell, Aug. 10. 


Lost at sea, by the wreck of brig C. 
C. Bearce, April 12, 1877, Capt. Ros'r 
B. BLAIsDEL of Ruckport, Me., aged 
50 years, 

Brother Blaisdel’s life was one of 
extreme hardship and danger, and 
many years ago, feeling the need of a 
guiding hand and divine support, he 
applied to God for protection and took 
in Christ as pilot, and identified himself 
with the M. E. Church, contributing 
liberally to her temporal needs, and 
was deeply interested in all ber affairs. 

Deprived almost wholly of Christian 
association, and surrounded by the 
worst elements of society, he had much 
to contend with; but the Bible was his 
constant companion and guide, and he 
endeavored to follow its teachings. 
Atter weeks of puintul suspense, survi- 
vors of the wreck brought to the almost 
heart-broken wife and children the intel- 
ligence that he had moored his barque 
in the haven of rest, ‘* Where no storms 
ever beat and the surges ne’er roll.” 
In the last moment of life he commend- 
ed his dear ones to the care of heaven, 
and sank to rest. A, J. CLIFFORD. 

Rock port. 


. 


GEORGE Popp te died at his residence 
at Newport, R. 1., April 30, 1877, aged 
72 years. 

Brother Popple united with the First 
M. E. Church in 1845, and remained a 
faithful and useful member until his 
death. He was indastrious, frugal and 
liberal; highly esteemed by the com- 
munity in which he lived. In the 
Cbharch few have been more prized or 
more sincerely mourned. His loss will 
long continue to be felt, and his mem- 
ory cherished. His companion pre- 
ceded him by only a few months in ber 
departure; and children and grand- 
children are therefore suffering a two- 
fold affliction. He died as be had lived, 
relying firmly upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ. E. M. 8S. 








MR. DIVGENES. 


This singular man lived in Greece. He 
was distinguished for his eccentricities, 
bad manners, and bad disposition. It was 
his chief business to find fault. For exe 
ample, he took a lantern one day when the 
sun was shining brightly and went out to 
search for an honest man, thereby insinuate 
ing that such persons were exceedingly 
scarce. When Alexander, a distinguished 
military gentleman, paid him a visit, and 
inquired what he could do for him, he had 
the impudence to tell him to ** get out of 
his sunshine.” To cap the climax of his 
oddities, he dressed like a beggar and lived 
inatub! He was a sour, crabbed, crusty 
old bachelor. We infer that he had no wife, 
first, because history does not mention het ; 
second, because no woman would take 
kindly to one of his habits, dress, or man- 
ners, oraspire to become mistress of his 
mansion. ‘* There wasan old woman who 
lived in a shoe,” it is true, but the woman 
who would live in a tub, and especially with 
such a companion, has not been heard from 
The misanthropic spirit which possessed 
this man was doubtless due to disordered 
digestion and a biliousness, one of the 
prominent symptoms of which is a morose, 
fault-finding disposition. The tongue is 
heavily coated, giving rise to a bad taste, 
the appetite is not good, and the patient 
feels dull, sleepy, or dizzy, and is apt to be 
fretful. Unfortunately, Mr. Diogenes lived 
several centuries before Dr. Pierce’s Please 
ant Purgative Pellets were invented, a few 
doses of which would have relieved him 
of his ** bile,” and enabled him to find 
scores of ** honest men ” without the aidof 
hislantern. Under their magic influence, 
combined with that of the Golden Medical 
Liscovery, to cleanse his blood, he might 
have been led to take a more cheerful view 
of life, to exchange his tub for a decent 
habitation, to ** spruce up” in personai ap- 
pearance, and at last have taken a wife to 
mend his clothes and his manners, both of 
which were in evident need of repairs, and 
become the happy sire of little Diogeneses 
who would have handed down to posterity 
the name, not of a cynic philosopher, but 
of a cheerful, healthy, happy, virtuous 
man! ! 
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Wanted. Gentlemen of Education 


and culture to take subscribers for 
Encyclopzedia Britannica Ninth 
Edition (American reprint) 
now in course of publication, To Ministers with- 
out charges or to Professors and Teachers unem- 
ployed this is a rare opportunity,as the wo:k 
stands prominent in its classand very liberal 
terms will be given to men possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications, Apply for full particulars to 


FRANK RIVERS, 
General Agent for New England, 
28 School Street, Boston, Maes, 
304 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Now ts the time to replenish your Libraries, or 
to begin anew. Our supply is very large and 
varied, 

Catalogues sent on application free. The best 
way is to send the list of what you have, and let 
me send a double quantity to select from, at your 
leisure. The balance to be returned. 

JAMES FP. MAGEE, 


98 Bromfleld 8t., Boston, 








306 ficw Bogland Methodist Bookstore. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
BMAISE THE STANDAKD OF MUSIC 
IN OUSB® EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Is directed to the series of 


* GRADED SINGERS,” 
0. BLACKMAN ava 
&. E WHITTEMORE. 


Four books, embracing a carefully graded 
course from 


Primary and Juvenile to High Schools 
and Adult Classes. 


Price, No. 1, 25 cts.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No. 3, 75 cts.; 
No. 4, $1, 
.*. Specimen pages sent on application. 


Curriculum, | Geoige F. | Model Organ, 
$ a Root’s $2.50." 


They !ead all other works of the kind. Pupils 
and teachers prefer them for reasons which none 
who examine these twin methods San fail to dis- 
cover. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL ISITOR, 


For $1.50, gives more good music than could be 
bought foréen times that sum in any other Way. 
Every number contains 30 large pages of first-class 
reading matter and new music. Choice of five 
elegant premiums given to every subscriber. Send 
stamp for sample and full particulars. §@" Have 
you heard of the new “VIsIroR AUTO MusIc 
ALBUM,” which is being presented to Visitor read- 
ers? Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cinciunati, O.,and 805 Broadway.N.Y. 
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WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK. D 
Is Ready. Price $1,50. 


It contains the Winnebassett Girls, by SOPHIE 
May. The delectable visits of CHILD MARIAN to 
the Pope, the Empress Eugenie, General Garibaldi, 
eic.. Both of these serials are fully illustrated, and 
either of them is worth the price of the book. 
Hundred of other stories, sketches, and poems, by 
our best authors, and two bundred illustrations by 
favorite artis s, make it the most deligntful aod 
the cheapest book of the season. 


Boston, D. LOTHROP & CO., Publish’s 
S14 


FOR ROCKLAND, 


CAMDEN, BELFAST, SEARSPORT, BUCKS- 
PORT, WINTERPORT, HAMPDEN AND 
BANGOR. 


Until further notice either the steamer CAM- 
BRLDGE, J. P. Johnson, master, or KATAHDIN, 
W. R. Roix, master, will leave Foster’s wharf, as 
above, every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, evening at 5.30 o’clock. 
Freight received daily till5o’clock P. M. 

W.B. HASELTINE, Agent, 13 Foster’s wharf, 
Boston. June 9. 1877. 810 


National Repository 


DANIEL CURRY, D. D., Editor. 


JUNE, 1877. 


THE OHTO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 8. W- 

WILLIAMS. 

ILLUSTKATIONS: Delaware White Sulphur 

Spring — View ot University Buildings — Presi- 

dent Edward Thomson Thomson Chapel, In- 

terior View— Sturges Library and Keading- 
room — Museum of Natural History— Merrick 

Hall — O:i0 Wesleyan Female Colleze — Ex 

President Frederick Me rick — Professor L. D. 

M’Cabe -- President Charles H, Payne. 

THE OLD SPANISH MISSIONS, Mrs. LISLE 

LESTER. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: Mission Premises of San 
Diego — Mission San Fernando — Mission San 
Gabriel— Corridor, Mission San Luis Rey — 
Cactus near San Fernandina— Corridor, San 
— Capictano — Sacristy, Mission San Luis 

ev. 


ANGEL FACES, 


BY THE BROOK SIDE. Quiver. 
ILLUSTRATION: On the Bridge, 


OPENING DAY IN PARLIAMENT, ALL THE 
Ys#AR ROUND. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Mrs. Marky LOwE DICK- 
INSON, 


RATIONALISTIC VATICANISM, REv. MILTON 
S. TERRY. 











THAT BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? Chap- 
ters XV, XVI, Rev. W. H. DANIELS, A. M, 


WASHINGTON’S FIRST CAMPAIGN, Rey. 
MARK TRAFTON, 


A PASSAGE IN RICHARD BAXTER’S LIFE, 
DANIEL WISE, D, D 


THORWALDSEN AND HIS ART, MICHAEL J. 
CRAMER, D. D. 
ILLUSTRATION: Thorwaldsen in his Studio. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY 
Editor's Study.— The Voice needed in the Pul- 

pit. 

Foreign Affairs. — Russia: Periodical Literature 
— Germany; The Press uvdertne Empire — The 
Netherlands: Amusements of the People— 
France: 1) creasing Population — Great Britain: 
Care for Employes 


Art. — Semitic Art Susceptibility —A New Life of 
Titian — Liberal ,.Education for the Decorative 
Artist. 


Nature.—T ust and Disease—An [ntoxicating 
Toadstool — Voice in Fishes— The Siberian 
Keindeer— Plants and Insects—The Longest- 
lived People. 


Religious. — Kraal Preaching —Statistical Items 
—**Gospel Temperance Meetings” — Western 
Africa— Missionary Notes, 


Curious and Useful.— A Universal Prayer — The 
Alexandrian Library— The Bussian ™ Fare- 
well” — Antiquity of the Irish Harp — Origin of 
the Tune** Old Hundred ” — Petrarchand Laura 
—** Blue Hen’s Chickens ”— The Curtew, 


Literature, — Life and Writings of St. John — Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America— Har- 
riet Martineau’s Autobiography — Across Africa 
— Charles Kings ey: His Letters and Memoirs 
— The Turks in Eurepe. 


Ex Cathedra. — Writing for the Magazines = The 
New Administration (with an illustration). 





*,* The NATIONAL REPOSITORY is published 
monthly at Three Dollars a Year, post-paid. All 
Traveling Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized agents to take subscri 
tions. Orders sheuld be accompanied with the 
cash, and addressed to the Publishers, 


Hitcheock & Walden, 
Nelson & Phillips, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. New York. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
for New England. 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


FRONTISPIECE — THE SPRING. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1877, 
MIDGET, H. V. OSBORNE. 


MASTER BENTLEY’S SCHOOL — Illustrated, 
HENRIETTA H. HOLDICH, 


PETRELS. 


THE SQUIRREL CHILDREN — Illustrated 
MAKY HARTWELL. 


TWO LITTLE FARIES, J, J. MAXFIELD. 
PUPPY’S PLAYMATES -— lilutstrated, HELEN 
F. MORE. 

THE KING’S COUSIN —Chapter VIII, Mrs. H. 
G. Rowe. 

THE NUTMEG, E.C. 

PILFERED SWEETS— Illustrated, JENNIE JOY 

THE MAELSTROM, WILLIAM PATEKSON. 

EFFECT OF PRAYER, Dui, HAMILTON, 

SHOR’ TALKS ON GLASS—Part I. A. G. 
FORBES, 

A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS SAY- 
INGS, Fannie ROPER Fevpae. 


THE BOY LIFE OF MOZART — Illustrated — 
Chapter I1l, H. E. KREHBIEL, 


OUR TOM — Illustrated, Mrs. H, C. GARDNER. 
OWLDOM. 


Terms: $1.60 per Year, post-paid. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS. 
Cincinnati, Chicago, &t. Louis, NEW YORK 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 
ast ~ puanenemearenimmmtaeneamaen 











FREEBORN 6G. SMITH. 
airs. U.8 Grant, Wash. 
Gen O. E.Babcock Wasb.!Gen.0.0. Howard Wasb./Rv.L. B.Bugbie, Cinn. O, 


Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash.} D: 
C. Delano, Sec. Int. . 
P. M.G@.Creswell, Wash./T. 8. Arthur, Phila. 
Rey.0O, 5. sitaaz, Wash.|D.J, Chambers, Phila. 
Bobert Bonner, N.Y. At.-Gen. Williams,Wash. 
Grand Cent. Hotel,N. Y.| Rv.J.M.Walden,.Chicago. 


are proposing to purchase a piano. 
to hear mine talk and sing.”’ 


promised, and is in dllrespects,inr 
sired Yours, traly 


tamily more and more in love with it.’ 


excelsin singing qualities.» 


Send for illustrated price list. 


nue, N. Y. 
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LEAD THE WORLD. 


| Received Seven Prem- 
twins and Medals in 


Four Weeks. 
Nearly 15,000 in use. 


SUCCESSOR [TO 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y.jRv.R.M.Hatfield.Cinn.O. 


Gea W.H.BelknapSec.W. Bishop FE. 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Ch. Justice 8, P. Chase, | Rey.Dr.JohnMeClintock.|Dr. C,N.Sims, Balt., Ma 

r. Jas. Cummins, Conn [Dr. H 
Rv. W. M.Punshon,Lond. — Philips,N. Y. N 


ev. 
ae E. Cookman,N.Y, 


Gen. Alvord,U.8. Army. Rev. E. O. Haven,B’klyn. 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than three years in our home o 

“Bradbury Pianos,” advertised in our paper by Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith, its eerene of the 
Its tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and sweet, and the latter grateful to the pire 
former, It preserves its pitch and tune in a remarkable manner, and altogetber is one of the best 
jostruments that we have seen. It has more than fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith when be sold it 
to us, at his office in New York. We heartily commead his announcements to such of our readers as 


Bishop Simpson says: ** After a trialin his family 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” 


Dr. J. H. Vincent: ‘For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all kinds cf 
musical entertainments, g}ve me, in preference to all others. the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano, I 


BRADBURY PIANOS 






WM. B. BRADBURY. 
Rev. A. J. Kynett, D.D, 
Rev. Danie! Carry, D. D. 
Rev. W.H. DePuy, D, De 
Rey. Thomas Guard, 
Dr. Dan. Wise, N.Y. 
Sands-st.Church B’klym. 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
Bishop 1. W. Wiley. 
Rev. J. 8. Inskip, a Y. 
Rev. L. Hitchcock, Cina. 


r.J.M. Reid, N.Y. 





.B. Riegaway,N.Y 
Alf. Cookman, N.Y. 


y. G, Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Yhap. M’Cabe, Chicago, 





Dr. T, DeWitt Talmage: ‘*Friend Smithis a Methodist, but his pianos are all orthodox; you oug'& 


Bishop Ames says: **My agp met Piano is found after severe test and trial to be equal to all you 
chness of tone and singing ¢ alities.everything that could be de- 
Baltimore, Md, E. 


Dr.E.O. Haven says: ‘*My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day,and myself an 


,dan., 1874, R. AMEs.” 


for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship 


Dr. Jas. MeCarley, Carlisle, Pa.: “My Bradbury ts splendid.’ 


she bootemteress warrented for six years. 

monthly instaliments received for the same. Old pianos taken in exchange; cash paid t L e. 

Second- hand pianos atgreat bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos tuned cndtamed. hut peg 
Organsand Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath-schoola aud Churches supplied at a liberal discount 


Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for andsuccessor to WM. B. BRADBURY. No. 14 E, 4th Street, bet. Broadway) and5 - 
actory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. —_— 





THE LATEST, 


10,000 COPIES SOLD IN EIGHT WEEKS, 


FRESHEST, 


and MOST COMPLETE 


OF ALL THE 


MOODY LITERATURE, 


—e-0-e—— 


FIVE BOOKS IN ONE. 


— 0-0-0o—— 


MOODY: 


His Words, Work, and Workers. 


Edited by Rev. W. H. DANIELS, M. A. 
With an Introduction by Kev. Charles 


a-t 


H. Fowler, D. D., LL. b. 





trines: 


Half 


812 


o-v-0 


Of the many volumes called out by the wonderful career of Messrs. MOODY 
AND SANKEY, ali have hitherto been more or less fragmentary, and 
without systematic arrangement. 
has been to bring within the compass of a single volume 
of generous size 


THE MAN HIMSELF: A Full aud Systematic Presentation of his Bible Doe- 

An account of his most prominent CO-WORKERS : and a chapter 

on that most marvelous movement in modern evangelism, THE GOSPEL 
TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 


In order to make the volume fresh and complete. Mr, Daniels, who edits this work, has made a vis{ 
to Boston to learn, by personal observation, as he has done in the case of the Moody and Sankey revivats 
in the other great cities on both sides of the Atlantic, the progress of the revivai work there, 

This volume contains 552 pages, crown octavo, including twelve full-page illustrations; is elegantly 
printed on fine paper; is handsomely bound; and is not only a book of the WIDEST and MOST PERMA- 
NENT INTEREST and VALUE of any yet published in this line, but is also the 


CHEAPEST FOR ITS PRICE. 
Fall Cloth, Gilt Stamp..............s000++ ones 


In the above work the design 


bncaeie erecccecccevvcvcvscsoccscccsccesecccccss PMeOO 
orocco, Marble Edge................++ 


oo ecccrececcccrccsccccccccccece Sereereeerererer, | li: 


Ministers, Students, Teachers, Farmers, Ladies, 


And other intelligent persons, are wanted to canvases for this work. It will be 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
— ——o-0-o0——~+—_- —_ 


It is pre-eminently the best book on Mr. Moody and his Work that has yet appeared. 
Send postal card for fall description, circulars, and terms to 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, New York, 
or JAMES P. MAGEE, 33 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Agent for New England. 
P. S. — Where we have no Agents, the book will be sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of retail price 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, andall diseases 
hat watare is heir to. 

Correct examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 
63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
ton. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
Office hoursfrom9 A. M.to2 P. M. 264 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


Thiscompound ofthe 
vegetable alieratives, 
Sarsaparilla, Dock, 











of P-tash and Iron 
makes a most effectual 
V7oure of aseries of com- 

7 plaints which are very 
— prevalent and afflict- 
ing. it purifies the 
blood, purges out the 
lurking bumors in the 
system, that under- 
mine health and settle 
into troublesome disorders. Eruptionsof the skin 
are the appearance on the surface of humors that 
should be expelled from the blood. Ivternalde- 
rangementsare tie determination ofthese same Lu- 
mors to some internal organ or organs, whose ac- 
tion they derange,and whose substa, ce they disease 
and destroy. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA expels these 
bumors from the blood, When they are gone, the 
disorders they produce cy eed such as Uicera- 
tions of the Liver, Stomach, tdneys, Lungs, Erup- 
tions and Eruptive Diseasesof the Skin, St. Anthony's 
or Eryswpelas, Pimples, Pustules, 
, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, 
Scald Head, Ringworm, Ulcersand Sores. Rheuma- 
ism, Neuralgia, Painin the Bones. Side and ad, 
Femaie Weakness, Sterility, Leuchorrheae arising 
from internal ulceration and uterine diseases, 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation aud General Dedili- 





















ty. ith their departure health returns, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Masz., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
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[HIS-PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


son 
NW: on 








733 SANSOM ST. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA._ 
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The Probationer’s Manual. 


By Rev. E. C. Bass, of the N. H. ‘Conference, 
It is a neat, compact. and portable manual, and 
should be pat into the hands of every probationer 
as soon as the name is enrolled on the Church lists 
Sent by mailter 3cts. 
JAMES P MAGEE, 
ao — 8 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, 
ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. Gas, water and 
steam heat. No extra charges, and 
rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Stree 





A New Book of Song 
- FOR— 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
-~ BY — 


T. 6. O'KANE, 


Author of “ Every Sabbath,” * Songs for Worsht,p,” 
“ Dew-Drops of Sacred Song,” * Fresh 
Leaves,” etc 


JASPER«GOLD 


Besides many Original Pieces, com- 
posed expressly for this work by this 
well-known Author, the collection will 
contain the choice compositions of 
ether popular. ors, the aim being to 


secure & 


RICH Aku RARE VARIETY 


both of Songsand Tunes. It will be 
published about the 
Middle of March. 
ease Qian 
2” Send 35 Cents for Sample Copy. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
Agent for New England, 
28 Bromfield St., Boston, Maes. 
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Methodist Almanac, 1877, 


This very important annual is now rea“y. Every 
Methodist should have acopy. Send i\0cents and 
get one. $1.00 per dozen by mail, paid, 

TEMPERANCE ALMANAC, pnblished 
by National Temperance Society, 10 cents, single; 
$1.00 per dozen by mail. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 
263 38 Bromfield Street, Bossom 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
known throughout New England as the wHt ° 
and BEST 


FINEST . 
LEAD TAPE, %-in, wide ,onreels,for Cur- 
tain eeiees 
LEAD RIBBON ,from 2% to Sinches wide 
Builders. 

D of Iw ovens: 
lowestmarke’ pricesfor goods of equal qualftv 
FRANCIS BROW, Tressurer, Salem, Mact, 
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Business Motices. 


INDIAN 








VR } t ARI, [ i fi} | f | \ f{ |awards decreed this establishment at | Mesers, Trask of York, Sprague of Andover, 


the Philadelphia exhibition have given | and Strout of Portland. 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT WILL 
CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 


R.SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of aceptury, during which time be 

has successfully treated thousands for nearly 

all the different {Us to which human flesh 1s a 

The t principle in his system is: Discar e 

use of all MINERAL MEDICINES AS NOT ONLY 
USELESS BUT DANGEROUS. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met innearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years 
ago; others all the way down to the present time, 
when he bas probably more people under treat- 
ment than any ether doctor in America. 


DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases, free of charge ; also by letter, 
enclosing a stamp. 


Office, 897 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


272 eow 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite, seeking health and please 
ure, For full particulars send for descriptive cir- 


cular. 
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There is nothing advertised in the U- 
S. market to-day that is half so important as a 
proper foed for children. Mothers, if you have 
not tried Ridge’s Food, do so at orce, 274 





GINGER TEA is made from SANFORD’S JAMAICA 
GINGER at a moment’s notice,and is, when so 
made, ten timesas effective and agreeable. Thou- 
sands of aged people rely upon it as a necessary 
stimulant to support them during the heats of 
mmmer. 242 





From Professor E. Bridger, Chemist, Moutreal: 
* * * [| know of no preparation affording so 
much nutriment, and tone which builds up the 
constitution so readily, and effects such perma- 
nent and positive cures as Colden’s Liebig’s Liquid 
Extract of Beef and Tonic Invigorator. WEEKS 
& POTTER, Agents, 236 





Church Register. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 


Portland District Camp-meeting, Mar- 
tha’s Grove, Fryeburg, Me., begins Aug. 20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting begins Aug. 20 


Northampton Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 25 


Winnepesaukee Camp-meeting (Weirs), Aug. 20-26 
Hamilton Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Claremont Junction Union Camp-meet- 

ing. Aug. 24-31 


Morrisville, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-27 
New Haven, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug, 23-30 
Northfield, Vt,, Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 2 
Lyndonville, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept.2 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 


Hedding Camp-meeting, at Epping, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 

North Castine Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 

Auson Camp-meeting, Aug. 2i-Sept.1 

Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug, 27-Sept, 1 

East Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 

Temperance Meeting at Fryeburg, Me., 

East Franklin, Vt., Camp-meetinz, 

Charleston Camp-meeting, 

East Livermore Camp-meeting, 

Nobleboro’ Camp-meeting begins 

N. H. State Temperance Cam, -meeting 
at Weirs, 

Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


Sept. 3-12 


Sept. 3-10 
Sept. 3 


Sept. 4-7 


Prov'ce Dis, Min. Asso., at Centreville, Oct, 22-24 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Central Cb., 


Norwich, 





CAMP-MEETING, — A camp-meeting will be 


held in Shapleigh, Me., on the grounds of Rev.| when three years ago the association, which 
Joseph Huntress, beginning Monday evening, Sep- originated with Rev’s McDonald, Munger 


tember 24. The grounds are seven miles from 


Springvale and South Waterboro’ stations, on the 
Portland & Worcester Railroad, and easily acces- | the stream which flowed through its cen- 


Wood and water are abundant; ground rent | tre, filled in some three or four feet of sand, 
is free; board may be had in neighboring families; | placed the seats in their perfectly symmet- 


sible, 


and nothing will be found without to — 
“ Distract our wav’ring minds, 
And leave but half for God.” 


Let brethren from far and near “rally once aga'n” | Windows, its only fault being that it is alto- 


to an old-fashioned camp-vu eeting. 
For additional information inquire of Rev. G. C, 
Powers, Shapleigh, Me. PARKER JAQUES, 








Acknowledgments. 


Rey. William and Mrs. Clara Ann Kirkby 


gratefully acknowledge the receipt of sundry pres- | more was added, and the whole laid out 


ents, en Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 14, 1877, when 
about forty members of the Greenville M. E. 


Church and congregation came “en masse” to the Over five hundred ef these have been sold, 


parsonage to celebrate the anniversary of Mrs, 
Kirkby’s birthday, The relations of pastor and 
people in this charge are of the most agreeable 
nature, which we hope may be permanent. 
WILLIAM KIRKBY,. 
CLARA ANN KIKKBY. 
Greenville, Conn., Aug. 15, 187i. 








fHlarriages, 








In Buckland, Aug. 2, by Rev. W. J. Parkinson, 
Joseph Walter Shaw to Miss Ada Hill, both; of 
Turner’s Falls. 

At SeXton’s River, Vt., Aug. 15, by Rev. Church 
Tabor, sanford A. Bugbee to Mrs, Eliza A. Salis- 
bury, both of Rockingham. 

In East Boston, Aug. 20, by Rev. R. W. Harlow, 
Cept. John A. McBride of Nova Scotia, to Miss 
Sarab M. Michuer of Boston, 








From Rev. H.L. GILMAN OF GLOVER, 
Vr.— ‘‘ I have been troubled for several 
ears with a difficulty of the heart and 
ungs, have applied to several physi- 
cians for help, and have tried almost 
every remedy recommended, without 
receiving any assistance ; but had been 
growing weaker and weaker, until, 
hearing of WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY about a year since, I com- 
menced using it, with immediate relief. 
It has not only restored my lungs to a 
sound state, but I am entirely relieved 
of the difficulty or disease of the heart. 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
the best lung medicine before the pub- 
lic; and I cheerfully and conscientious- 
ly recommend it to all persons suffering 
from pulmonary complaints.” 50 cents 
and $1 a bottle. Sold by dealers gen- 
erally. 


Too much care cannot be taken in the 
selection of a cooking or heating appar- 
aius— the comfort of the fami'y. 
Nothing enters more closely into the 
domestic economy of every household, 
and our comfort or discomfort depend 
Jargely upon our stove or furnace. A 
thoroughly good one will last a score of 
‘years, and become almost one of the 
family. In how many homes has the 
Magee Cooking or Parlor Steve and 
Furnace been for years one of its mat 
valued accessions, and kow many 


housewives bless the inventor to-day ! | tional Temperance Society, preaclied the an. | shire town of Belknap county. {n 1869 La- 
We venture to say, these may be num-/| nual sermon, taking the subject of Bible | conia appears for the first time in the statis- 
bered by the hundreds of thousands. | wines, and proving that out of the nine He- | tical reports as having a church. This was 


The enterprising manufacturers of these 
celebrated stoves are still at work for 
the public, and producing new styles 
and improving the old; and Mr. Magee 
still lives, we are glad to state, to per- 
sonally superintend the production of 
all goods that bear his justly honored 
name. 


Tue Henry F, Miter Pianos. — 
Ameng the most popular instruments 
used at concerts last season, none were 
received with more favor than the 
Henry F. Miller pianos. They were 
used in over 125 concerts in Boston and 
vicinity. From among. the many we 
notice the Kellogg concert at 
Hail, the Boston Philharmonic Clab, 


Boy 
and i 
English Opera Company and the Dow- 


Aug. 98 | WOrsbip than this lovely grove, whose rising 


Sept. 3-10/ thousand seats while 


Sept. 10-15 | and whose grassy terrace rising behind the 
Rockland Dis, Min.Asso., Sheepscot Bridge, Oct. 16 


Oct. 22-2|80 far as we know, on any other camp- 


the Barnabee, the Smith-Whitney, the | preaching services were pretty well 
Iston Club and Foster Club concerts, | ed, a8 also were tent prayer-meetings, 
in operas given by the Rudolphsen | ble reading conducted by Rev. Mr. Munger, i 
and an exceedingly interesting prayer-meet-| ground. It is directly on the railroad, a 
The preachers were Rev’s| plank walk leading from the ground to the 
station and to the steamboat landing. The 
ground has a natural amphithestre rising 
from the stand, is furnished with seats for 
5,000, and is not excelled perhaps anywhere 
for its hearing capacity. Society houses |t 
have been built by societies from Whitefield 
Among the many educational festivities | ¢, Manchester — Warren, Plymouth, Con- 
piano-forte department of the Main | incident to this closing season of the school | cord and North Haverhill having built this 
year, that connected with the Lasell Semi-| year, A goodly number of cottages have 
nary for young women richly merits a special | heen built, and several are now buildings A 


Kempton Opera Company. The high |i 


these instruments a world-wide renown. 
Only two piano-forte exhibitors were 
awarded two medals, and this is the 
only establishment which received two 
medals for its single exhibit in the 


Exhibition building. 


Gate's Patent TENts. — Rev. F. 
B. Savage, of Albany, widely known 
as a camper-out in Florida and the Adi- 
rondacks, writes as follows: — 

July 31, 1877. 


Square, Boston. 
Sirs, —I bave just returned from a 
three weeks’ camping expedition in the 
Adirondacks, and have had the three 
tents bougbt of you put to the severest 
tests of exposure, both as to wind and 
storm, and do most unhesitatingly say 
they are the most cumplete thing of the 
kind I ever used. 
1. They are easily put up and taken 
down. 
2. They are perfectly waterproof. 
3. They are a good height and all the 
room is available. 
Our party asked for no better. They 
were admired by all who saw them, 
and one party insisted on buying one of 
ours that was to spare. 

Rev. Dr. Duryea of Brooklyn, and 
Rev. Dr. Irwin of Troy, both ot whom 
used your tents, endorse all I say about 
them. With kind regards, yours truly, 

¥. B. SAVAGE. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Spencer. — Wednesday, Aug. 15th, was a 
glad day for the Methodist Church in Spen- 
cer. On the evening of that day the congre- 
gation met with their friends and neighbors 
in the vestry of their beautiful house of 
worship, to celebrate its redemption from 
debt. The history of their success is re- 
freshing™in these ‘‘hard times.” Three 
years ago they were struggling under the, 
to them, crushing burden of $12,000 debt, 
and the prospect of its removal was dark 
and discouraging. But by the most self- 
sacrificing efforts of the little society, aided 
by the almost unparalleled generosity of 
their friends of the Congregational society, 
they find themselves now free, and full of 
gratitude to those who have aided them and 
to Almighty God. ° 





Old Orchard Beach. 
TEMPERANCE AND RELIGION. 


The great National Temperance Camp- 
meeting has just closed its session in this 
beautiful grove, and the Portland district 
camp-meeting bas at the time of writing just 
begun, though when this gets into print, it, 
too, will be a thing of the past. Surely God 
never prepared, and man never improved, 
a more beautiful forest temple in which to 


hillside affurds an amphitheatre for seven 
providing shelter 
against the rude sea blasts, whose tall pines 
are a she!ter from the sun, while their dis- 
carded “‘ needles” form a clean, dry carpet, 


* stand,” and surmounted by the “ society 
tents,” is a unique feature not reproduced, 


ground. The preparation of this attractive 
auditorium was a work of labor and expense, 


and Luce, selected this alder swamp, drained 


rical arrangement, and built the pretty little 
octagonal stand with its background of glass 


gether too small to accommodate the large 
body of ministers who usually attend meet- 
ings of this description. 

The original purchase of the Old Orchard 
Beach Camp-meeting Association was about 
forty-five acres, to which a farm of 250 acres 


in lots varying from 20x30 feet to 40x60. 


and about two hundred cottages and one 
hundred tents erected, in addition to the 
forty society tents which crown the ridge, 
many of them being very pretty, and adorned 
| with vines, flowers,eic. A great attraction 
to visitors at this lovely spot is the beautiful 
** fern park —” an extensive wood closely ac. 
joining the grove, where one may wander 
for hours along paths well laid out, resting 
in romaotic arbors, and reading poetical 
sign-boards. 

Then there are the big hotels, standing un- 
shaded in their sandy deserts; the plank 
walks that lead from them to the beach; 
the bowling alleys; the merry-go-rounds; 
crowdsof well-dressed visitors; and the rest 
of “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
that usually cluster around watering-places, 
to say nothing of the beach—the grandest 
in New England — with its long, rolling 
breakers, and we have a sufficient combina- 
tion to render this a very attractive resort, 
even without the meetings, 

But the meetings held under such inspira- 
tion cannot but be grand. The National 
Temperance meeting, which closed on Sun- 
day, was pronounced a success by those who 
had it in charge, although the constant rains 
interfered greatly with the size of the con- 
gregations. And the district camp-meeting 
now in session, though not as yet largely at- 
tended, has opened with a deep spirit of 
consecration and earnest breathing after the 
baptism of the Spirit, which promises great- 
ly for its success. The temperance meeting 
was quite informal, opening on Tuesday, 
Aug. 8th, with a general service. Prof. 
Foster, of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Hon. Fred Douglass were among the speak- 
ers on Wednesday, and Prof. Foster spoke 
again on Thursday, touching especially on 
prohibition. Friday was devoted tothe Tem- 
plars, and Saturday was children’s day, J. 
N. Stearns, of New York, addressing the lit- 
tle folks in the morning, Miss Kimball! and 
others in the afternoon. The editor of Our 
Union spoke in the evening, and a general 
effort was made to-get subscribers for this 
organ of the women’s temperance work. On 
Sunday morning Rev. D. C. Babcock, of 
Philadelphia, district secretary of the Na- 


brew words used signifying wine, those 
which apply especially to strong drink or 
fermented wine are always used with terms 
of reprobation. He took the radical posi- 
tion that to drink even one glass§of wine is 
asin. There was a large congregation Sun- 
day morning, and a still larger one in the af- 
ternoon, when the women held a meeting, 
at which Mrs. Stevens of Stroudwater pre- 
sided, Mrs. S. K. Bolton of Cleaveland,. 
Miss Lucia Kimball of Chicago, and others 
taking part. There were also two reformed 
men’s meetings throughout the day, and a 
sermon and closing service at night. The 
camp-meeting commenced with an inform: ] 


usic | prayer-meeting on Monday might, and in| New Hampshire —the Weirs. 





ng at four. 


M. E. W- 











Lasell Seminary, 


mention. 


ery, and for health. 
The building and its surroundings pre- 
sent a pleasing aspect as it is approached, 
and it is admirably adapted in its internal 
structure and appointments to furnish an 
agreeable home to such as are so fortunate 
as to be admitted there. The course of 
study and the facilities for pursuing it, are of 
the first-class, and place this school high 
among those with which it ranks. 
There was ample evidence that the hand 
of the accomplished principal, Mr. C. C. 
Bragdon, A. M., had been effectively, but 
tenderly, laid upon all —even the seemingly 
miputest — details of the daily routine of 
the school; and his cheerful and sagacious 
activity was an inspiration to all his associ- 
ates. 
The examinations and other exercises of 
the oceasion, afforded sufficient proof of the 
the ability and fidelity of the corps of teach- 
ers in charge of the several departments, 
and that the students generally bad appreci- 
ated and well improved their opportunities. 
The public exercises in elocution and music 
on Tuesday evening were well worthy of the 
high appreciation awarded them by the 
audience. Some portions of them were ofa 
high order. 
The essays of the graduating class evinced 
research and thought, and in style and ren- 
dering reflected much credit alike upon the 
young ladies, and the capabilities of the 
seminary; while the parting words of the 
principal were compact, forcible, tender, 
and strikingly appropriate. It should also 
be said, that while anything that can be 
called sectarianism has no place in this 
school, a pure religious culture is manifest 
in all classes connected with it. 
It appeared very evident to the visitors, 
that this school is so arranged as to furnish 
a well-managed Christian home to such 
young ladies as prefer separate educational 
privileges of a high order. 
L. R. THAYER, 

For the Official Visitors. 








METHODISM ALONG THE BOSTON, CONCORD 
AND MONTREAL RAILROAD. 


New Hampshire has been called the 
“ Switzerland of America,” on account of 
ber lakes and mountains. Through all this 
region the longest railroad of the State — the 
B. C. & M. R. R.—runs from Concord to 
Groveton, the junction with the Grand 
Trunk. 

We purpose to write of Methodism along 
this line. The line leaves Concord, crossing 
the broad intervales of the Merrimack, and 
at Tilton strikes the outlet of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, the river being of the same 
name. Here is the seat of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary and Female Col- 
lege. It was originally built on the North- 
field side, but being burned to the ground, was 
rebuilt on the Sanbornton side, which has 
been changed to the town of Tilton. This 
school is situated on a beautiful eminence on 
the left, as we go north, overlooking the sta- 
tion and most of the village. It has enjoyed 
six years of prosperity under the presidency 
of Rev. J. B. Robinson, who has now gone 
to the West to assume the oversight of an 
important institution of learning there. 

L. D. Barrows, D. D., of New Hampsbire 
Conference, will assume the presidency of 
this school at the beginning of next term. 
Its friends are looking forward with high 
hopes and many prayers for its prosperity. 

One incident will illustrate how such 
schools were instituted, and who the men 
were who did it. At the last session of our 
Conference at Tilton, in 1862, when the for- 
mer large and commodious structure stood 
on the Northfield side, at a meeting in behalf 
of this school, Father Scarritt related the 
fact that when it was instituted, he sold his 
horse for $50, and gave twenty-five of it to 
the seminary. This was the last time the 
venerable man was with us. He was onthe 
superannuated list, and struggling hard with 
the world to live, residing on a little “‘ rocky 
patch” in Sandwich. To the credit of the 
generosity of his younger brethren, a hand- 
some collection was made for him at the 
close of his remarks. 

The schoo! was planted amid many prayers 
and much sacrifice, and has been watered by 
some tears. Once it has been burned down, 
but still it lives to do God’s work of educat- 
ing the rising generation. The school sadly 
needs an endowment of $30,000 for the pres- 
ident’s chair. This endowment has been 
commenced through the generosity of one 
of its trustees. May it go on to completion! 
This is one of the old fields of Methodism 
in New Hampshire, our Church being plant- 
ed by the futhers. There was first built a 
brick church on the Northfield side, where 
for many years our people worshiped. This 
location was quite a distance out of the vil- 
lage, and the building was sold to the Episco- 
pal Church, and is now occupied as a town- 
house. 

On the Sanbornton side, now Tilton, a 
large and commodious building was erected, 
and still stands an ornament to the village. 
The church is valued at $12,000 and the par” 
sonage at $3,000. Rev. Silas E. Quimby, 
formerly principal of Newbury Seminary, is 
now the pastor. 

Proceeding northward, we pass the waters 
of Sanbornton Bay and reach Laconia, which 
is new ground for Methodism. This was 
formerly Meredith Bridge. In 1861 Brother 
G. W. H. Clark was stationed here for the 
purpose of founding a new Church. It had 
been classed with East Sanbornton, and had 
no church or parsonage. Through the efli- 
cient labors of Brother Clark, a Church was 
organized which has lived and prospered. 
For several years the worship was conduct- 
ed in the court house, Laconia being the 


purchased of the Universalists. It has been 
repaired, and is now valued at $6,000. In 
1876 a parsonage is reported, valued at 
$1,800. Thus in sixteen years this new 
Church has grown from its beginning to a 
membership of 116 and a church property of 
$7,800. Since its organization by Brother 
Clark, Bros. George W. Norris, C. W. Mil- 
len, now in Brooklyn, George 8. Noyes, suc- 
cessor to Father Taylor at the Bethel, and 
others have labored with this people. Broth- 
er Truman Carter is now the pastor. 

We proceed five miles farther on, and 
reach a place which in its growing interest 
for Methodism is not excelled in this part of 





spite of a raify morning the regular three 


attend-| let proper. Its name is derived from the 
a Bi-| Indians setting their fish-weirs here. This 
s the site of the Winnepesaukee camp- 


The location of this school, upon the high-| facjjities for summer boarders and open 
lands of Newton’s most beautiful suburb, | guring the season, has been erected. It isa 
Auburndale, is all that could be desired for | gelightiul location, easily reached by rail and | land. 
Gale & Co.,15 and 16 Faneuil Hall quiet in study, easy access to the best priv- steamboat, and is undoubtedly to be an im- 
ileges of society, for beauty in natural scen- portant place for the interests of our Church 
and the cause of Christ generally. 


L. W. P. 








THE WEEK. 


The Senatorial commission appointed to 
examine into the Chinese question in Cali- 
fornia, have finished their work and pre- 
pared their memorial. It is said to be ad- 
verse to Chinese immigration. 


President Hayes quite captivated the 
hearts of the Vermonters and their guests 
at the double centennial at Bennington last 
week. Everywhere the popular greeting 
was cordial and enthusiastic, without respect 
to party. 


A few humane and public-spirited citizens 
in Chicago are reported to have inaugurated 
a movement for the relief of the unemployed 
in that city, by contributing sums to pay for 
labor on the public streets until the times 
become better. Such a course is worthy of 
a wide following. 





The unexpected return of Senator Conk- 
ling from Europe last week was made the 
occasion of the inevitable speec b-making. 
The speech was good, especially the advice 
to the working men. 


The British Parliament was prorogued the 
14th inst. until the 30th of October. The 
Queen’s speech contained nothing sensa- 
tional, and unless the Russian bear should 
prowl too close to Constantinople there is 
no fear of a grow! from the British lion. 





The labor troubles are becoming chronic. 
Gov. Hartranft has issued a proclamation 
calling for three months’ volunteers. Five 
thousand miners, south of Hazelton, Penn., 
struck work last week, and there are rumors 
of a strike by the Trainmen’s Union in 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


Gen. Howard is still in pursuit of the Nez 
Perces savages in Montana. The wounded 
in the late engagement are doing well. The 
Indian problem will not be solved, it ap- 
pears, by the dying out of the Indian popu- 
Jation. On the coutrary, there is a steady 
increase. They now number 313,000, and 
the annual rate of increase is about seven- 
tenths of one per cent. 





The irrepressible Gambetta made a great 
speech at Lille the other day, full of bitter- 
ness against the Bonapartists and of sharp 
criticisms upon the goversment. He ex- 
pressed great confidence in the result of the 
approaching elections, Tbe speech, of 
course, was not publ.shed—no one would 
dare to publish it in the face of the present 
censorship over the press—but its echoes 
will probably be heard throughout France 
by all who wish to hear and by many who 
do not wish to hear. 





The famine in India is on the increase and 
public appeals for charity are to be made, 
It is estimated that upwards of 500,000 peo- 
ple have already died from starvation, and 
despite the improvement in crop prospects 
the mortality must be terrible. The price 
of grain in the famine-stricken districts is 
very high — too high for the laboring classes 
to purchase. Both the government and 
charitable individuals are doing their ut- 
most to alleviate the distress. A million 
and a half of people are in receipt of daily 
charity, and the famine must increase in the 
provinces of Madras and Mysore for six 
months, and probably be accompanied by 
pestilence. The prospect is indeed a gloomy 
one. 


It is difficult to explain the supineness of 
the Russian army, unless the reports of de- 
moralization from scarcity of food, and sick” 
ness, be true. Nearly a month has elapsed 
since the defeat at Plevna; and the battle 
which has been impending so long has not 
been fought. Minor engagements have oc- 
curred, but nothing decisive. Fragments of 
Gen. Gourkha’s corps have fallen back on 
the Shipka Pass, where they have intrenched 
themselves. The Turks manifest more ac- 
tivity. The forces of Suleiman Pasha and 
Mehemet Ali have effected a junction north 
of the Balkans, and will probably take the 
offensive shortly. The Russians suffer more 
severely from sickness than their foes, three 
kundred per day being sent to the rear dur- 
ing the occupation of the Dobrudscha. The 
most shocking atrocities have been perpe- 
trated by both parties, and the German goy- 
ernment has informed the Porte that these 
acts of cruelty must cease. 


Secretary Sherman made a telling speech 
at Mansfield, Ohio, on the 17th, in which the 
President’s Southern policy, and recent or- 
der to office-holders, were clearly explained 
and defended. The most important part of 
the address was devoted to the national 
finances, which were exhibited in the most 
favorable light. He demonstrated that the 
handsome sum of $3,581,000 in coin has been 
saved by the issue of low-rate bonds, and 
expressed the opinion that the entire public 
debt, amounting to nearly $1,700,000,000, 
may gradually be converted into bonds not 
exceeding 4 per cent. Unless there should 
be adverse legislation, he expects that in 
twelve months we shall reach the long- 
looked-for specie standard. 


The venerable ex-president of Dartmouth 
College, Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., LL.D., 
died in Hanover, N. H., last Thursday, at 
the ripe age of seventy-three. His birth- 
place was Ambherst, N. H., and for his 
training he was indebted to Dartmouth and 
Andover. For twenty-nine years he was the 
pastor of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church in New York city, from which 
charge he was called, in 1863, to the presi- 
dency of bis alma mater, serving the college 
with great faithfulness and success, until 
compelled by ill health to resign about a year 
ago. President Smith was the author of 
several books—chiefly sermons and me- 
moirs. His degree of D.D. was conferred 


LL.D. by the University of New York in 
1864. 





Senator Morton has been dangerously ill 
bat is now improving.——Dr. Tourjée’s 
musical festival at Rocky Point, on the 14th, 
was a brilliant success, Two grand concerts 
were given, one’ under the leadership of 


teachers were present, —— Coffee-cart com- 
panies have been established at Sheffield and 
other English towns which furnish a cup of 
coffee to the thirsty for a half-penny.—— 
William Longman, the well-known London 
publisher and author, is dead.——Brant, the 
famous Mohawk chief (who fought at Oris- 
kany), is to have a $20,000 monument at 
Brantford, Ont. The Council of the Six Na- 


Charles M. Smith & Co., of Chicago, huve 
failed; liabilities, $880,000. J.C. Ayer & 
Co., of Lowell, are the heaviest creditors. 
—— It is proposed to appoint a receiver for 
the Universal Life Insurance Company of 
large and commodious boarding-house, with |New York.——The annual Temperance 
Convention of the New England Temperance 
Union was held last week at Martha’s Vine- 


ion Indians has voted $5,000 to the fund.—— 





Hall, of the Naval observatory, Washington, 
has made the important discovery that the 
planet Mars has satellites. ——James Rus- 
sell Lowell has arrived at Madrid. —— The 
town of Gayville in the Black Hills, has 
been destroyed by fire.—— The annual il- 
lumination at Oak Bluffs occurred on Satur- 
day evening. It was a grand sight. Over 
20,000 people were supposed to be present. 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


The summer here has been remarka- 
bly cool and pleasant. The frequent 
showers have kept the trees, flowers, 
and vegetation fresh and flourishing, 
while the thunder and lightning have 
purified the air and caused the breezes 
to blow refreshingly. The permanent 
population of our city remains at home, 
and one driving out to the Soldiers’ 
Home in the cool of the evening, seeing 
the fine turnouts and merry occupants, 
would easily imagine that this city is a 
f.shicnable wateriag-place, tbhronged 
with visitors. 
There was considerable excitement 
here during the recent strike, caused 
more by dread of fearful results in other 
places than from any effect the strike 
had upon persons and business here. 
Indeed, everything seemed to move on 
as quietly as if all the world had bread 
and money to spare. Rumors and 
counter-rumors are afloat all the time 
in politics, so that one hardly dares 
state what they know to be true. It 
is now thought by many that Congress 
will not meet until the regular time, in 
December. Times will doubtless be 
dull, and the poor must suffer until leg- 
islation, or something else, sets the 
wheels of business in motion once more. 
In the present condition of affairs, it 
is difficult to imagine what results the 
future has in store for our Republic. 
Communism and monopoly both rear 
their bydra-heads defiant, and from the 
misguided views of either party all 
good citizens must suffer more or less. 
Never since we became an independent 
people have we been so near terrible 
dangers as we are at this moment. 
Our only bope is in Him who holdeth 
al] the nations of the earth in the hollow 
of His hand. 
The camp-meeting at Washington 
Grove, twenty-two miles from this city, 
is now in progress. There are 120 
tents already up, and more will be put 
up this week. Our Presiding Elder, 
Rev. W. F. Speake, and nearly all our 
Washington ministers, are there. An 
earnest spirit of prayer seems to per- 
vade the atmosphere, and the indications 
are that much good will be accomplish- 
ed. The meeting will last two weeks. 
Many from our city go there to drink 
the mineral water so abundant near by, 
and we hope they may also be induced 
to accept the ‘ water of life,” which 
flows so freely everywhere. 
The impression prevails now that we 
will have Messrs. Mvody and Sankey 
with us next winter. A committee bas 
been appointed to invite them to come. 
No doubt they could accomplish much 
good; but every Christian here has a 
work to do independent of co-operation 
with evangelists, and we should not 
wait for the coming of any man, while 
Christ is all the time knocking at the 
door of each human heart. L. E. D. 


A FAMILY MEDICINE 


The PAIN KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound; and, while it is a most efficient remedy for 
pain, itis a perfectly safe medicine, even in the 
most unskillfal hands. For Summer Complaint, 
or any other form of bowel disease in children or 
adults, it is‘an almost certain cure, and has, with- 
out doubt, been more successful in curing the vari- 
ous kisds of Cholera than sny other known remedy, 
or the most skillful physician. In India, Africa 
and China, where this dreadful disease is more or 
less prevalent, the Pain Ki ler {s considered by the 
natives, as well as European residents in those 





climates, a sure remedy. 


THE Pain KILLER.— We have known the high 
character of this medicine, and that it isused with 
great success and satisfaction in our very best fami- 
Hes. It isthe favorite medicine of our mission- 
aries in heathen lands, where they use it more than 
all else togetner for the diseases that abound in 
those war. climates. It should be kept in every 
house, and be in readiness for sudden attacks of 
sickuess. 

[Christian Press). 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, PROVIDENCE. 
R.L. 292 





School of Theology, oid- 





BOSTON est of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, opens Sept. 19. School 

UNIVERSITY of Law, Oct.3. College of 

Liberal Arts,| Sept. 1s. Five other Schoo® 
and Colleges. 318 





Notice. 


The Camp-meeting at Charleston, Me. (Rev. A, 
Prince, presiding), will begin Wonday, Sept. 3. and 
cloee Saturday Sept. 8. Our meeting last year 
was one of great spiritual profit; and we expect 
that this year will witness still greater displays of 
God's saving power and grace. 

F. A. BRAGDON, Secretary. 
East Corinth.July 23, 1877, 


manufactured by H. R, Stevens, Boston, Mass, for 
Rheumatism and General Prostration of the Nerv- 
ous Systew, with © $ 

VEGETINE as an excellent medicine for such com- 


The Turks have effected a new loan of| plaints. 
twelve millions. —— Gen. Grant was in Co- 
penbagen on Saturday.—— More Spanish 
troops have been sent to Cuba. —— Prof. 


The Darning Machine 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
POPE MFG. CO. 


45 High St. Boston. 





VEGETINE. 


An Excellent Medicine. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Feb. 28, 1877. 
This is to certify that [ have used VEGETINE, 


success. I recommend 





Yours very truly, 
C.W.VANDEGRIFT. | 
Mr. Vandegrift, of the firm of Vandegrift & Huff- 


ma4, is a well-known basiness wan in this place, 
having one of the iargest stores in Springfield, O. 


Our Minister’s Wife. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 16, 18/7. 
MR. H. R. STEVENS. 
Dear Sir,— Three years ago I was suffering ter- 
ribly with Infamwatory Rheumatism. Our min-| 
ister’s wife dvised me to take VEGETINE. After | 
taking one bottle, I was entirely relieved. This 
year, feeling a re’urn of the disease, again com- 
menced taking it. and am os benetited greatly. ; 
It also greatly improves my digestion. 
Respeetfulls, Mrs. A. BALLARD. 
1011 West Jefferson Street. 








| 
1 
Safe and gure. | 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS. | 


In 1872 your VEGETINE was recommended to me; 
and, yielding to tne persuasions 0° a friend, t con- 
sented to try it. At the time J was suffering from 
general debi ity and nervous prost: ation, superin- 
duced by overwork and irregular habits. Its won- 
deriul strengthening and curative properties 
seemd to affect my debilitated system from the first 
dos: and under its persistent use I rapidly re- 
covered, gaining more than usual health and good 
feeli',. Since then I have not hesitated to give 
VEGETINE wy most ungualified indorsemen' as 
being a safe, sure, and powertul agent in romot- 
ing health and restoring the wasted system to pew 
life and energy. VEGETINE is the only medicine 
I use, and as long as | live I never expect to find a 


better. 
Yours truly, W.H.CLARKE, 
120 Monterey Street, Alleghany, Penn. 


VEGETINE 


The following letter from Rev. G. W. Mansfield, 
fermerty pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Hyde Park, avd at present settled in Lowell, must 
convince every one who reads his letter, of the 
wonderful curative qualities of VEGETINE asa 
thorough cleanser and purifier of the blood, 

HYDE Park, Mass., Feb. 15, 1876, 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS. 
Dear Sir. — About ten vears ago my health failed 
through the depleting effects of dvspepsia; near'y 
a year later I was attacked by typhoid-fever in 
its worst form. It settled in my back, and took 
the form of a large deep-seated abscess, which was 
fifteen months in gathering. J bad tv o surgical 
perations by the best skill In the State, but re- 
ceived no permanent cure, I suffered great pain 
.t times, and was constantly weakened by a pro 
fuse discharge. I also lost smal: p eces of bone at 
different times. 
Matters ran on thus about seven years, till May, 
1874, when a friend recommended me to go to your 
office, and talk with you of the virtue of VEGE- 
TINE. I did so, and by your kindness passed 
through your mavufac' ory, noting the ingredients, 
ete., by whieh your remedy is produced. 
By what I saw and heard I gainmd some confi- 
dence in VEGETINE. 
I commenced taking it soon after, but f-lt worse 
from i's effects; still I persevered, and soon telt t 
was benefiting mein otherre pects. YetI«id not 
see the results I desired till I had taken ft faith- 
fully for a ittl+ more than a year, when the diff- 
eulty in the back was cured; and for nine monws 
I have enjoved the best ot health. 
I have in that time gained twenty-five pounds of 
flesh, being heavier than ever before in my life, 
nd I was never more able to perform la»or than 
now. 
During the past few weeks I had a scrofulous 
swelling as large as my fist gather On another part 
of my body. 
I took VEGETINE faithfully, and it removed it 
level with t e surface inamo. th. I think lL should 
have been cured of my main trouble sooner if I 
had taken larger doses, after having become ac- 
customed to its effects. 
Let your patrons troubled with serofala or kid- 
ney disease understand that it takestime to cure 
chronic diseases : and. if they patientiv take VEG- 
ETINE, it will, ip mv judgment, cure them. 
With great obligations I am 

Yours very truly, 

G. W. MANSFIELD, 


Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


VEGETINE 
H.R. STEVENS. Boston. Mass. 








Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
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“ THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST ” 


ra 











is a time-honored adage *pplicable to nothing 
more certainly than to a Cooking or Heating Ap- 


paratus, 
The Celebrated 


MAGEE STANDARD 


Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 


are more widely known and extensively used than 
any others, and are everywhere acknowledged 
tobe 

THE BEST 


At the Centennial Exhibition they were awarded 
first rank and highest henors, and everywhere, 
when placed in competition with others, they have 
received the highest prize. 


Ge” We warrant them, whether purchased of us 
or our agents, to give pertect satisfaction, or no 
sale. 23 

Tessened cost -f production and unequalled fa 
cilities for manufacturing enables us to make a 


Large Reduction in Prices for 1877, 


brinzing them within the means of every family. 
Be sure ard examine 


“THE MAGEE,” 


or send fer a descriptive circular before purchas- 
ing a cooking or heating apparatus, Manufactured 
and for sale by 


THE MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


82, 34, 36,88 Union and 19 and 21 
Friend Sts., 


BOSTON, 


and by all principal stove dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas. 

Examine the Magee Patent Sink. the greatest 
improvement ever made in Kitchen Sinks. 


318 


EAST LIVERMORE, MAINE. 


Camp-Meeting. 
Tickets to attend this Camp-meeting may be se- 
cured for half fare on the line of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. 
East Livermore, Aug. ®, 1877. 
Per order, Camp-Meeting Association. 
316 








NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the Empire Grove Camp- 
meeting Association, Will be held at the Boarding 
House, Aug. 29th, at 1 o’clock P. M., to choose offi- 


that may come before said meeting. 
318 H. W. BOLTON, Secretary. 


&'S ELLS Co 


<Cotloesgih Thien, rn eet es 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


by Williams College in 1849, and that of| cers for the ensuing year. and any other business | Manufacture a superior quality of Bells 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS 
ga Lllustrated Catalogue sent free, 289 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Titustrated Cat-*-~we sent Free. 















This is directly on the Jake and at its out- 


Car! Zerrahn, and prominent vocalists and 
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“anpor™y & Ticr 3 2d St, Ciscionati, 





EASY RUNNING!! 
1! 


NOISELESS ! 


Examine the 














Improved Weed 


“Family Favorite” 


Sewing Machine, 


And you will be convinced it is tar in advance of 
any Sewing Machine ever offered to the public. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCHD. 
$30 and upwards according to finish. 
Send for Circular and Price List. Agents wanted. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 

18 Avon Street, Boston. 
on JAMES H. FOWLER, Manager. 


Portland District Camp- 
Mecting, 


At Martha’s Grove, Fryeburg, Me., 
Commences Aug. 20th, and continues through 
the week. Services on the grouud Nunday, Aug. 
26th, to accommodate those who remain aud apy 
who come. 


A Temperance Camp-Meeting under 
the auspices of the West Oxford and Carroll 
County Temperance Alliance, will com- 
mence at same place Monday, Aug. 27th and cone 
linue during the week. 





Board per week,........cccesssceesceeees $4.50 

os Fe issbcccaceh en qvaceeebeossee 1,00 
Breakfast and Supper each,............... 40 
DA MMET,...ccccccccccccccccccccsccscccsscsces 50 
Lodging duri:.g the week,........+.++++. . $150 
Single Lodging........ccccccccscecssceesces 30 


Good stabling for horses. 

Fare from Portland, Sebago Lake and intermedi- 
ate stations \o Fryeburg, depot and return, $1.25, 
From all other stations on P. and O. Railroad» 
half fare. 

Transportation from Fryeburg depot to Camp- 
ground and return 30c. The annual business meet- 
ing will be held at Preachers’ stand Tharsday Aug, 
23d at 1 o’cock, P. M. 

GEO. L. KIMBALL, Secretary. 


Portland, Aug. 13th 1877, 318 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. 


A Handsome Little Volume Giving 


The Purpose and Plan of the Building 
And acomplete account of the exercises connected 
with the 


LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE 


Including the addresses of 

Rev. J.W. HAMILTON, Pastor of the Church, 

Rev. W. F. MALLALIEU, D.D., Pastor of Brom- 

field St., M. E. Church, 

Rev.J B. DUNN, Pastor of the Columbus Ave. 

Presbyterian Church, 

Rev. J. M. MANNING, D. D., Pastor of the Old 

South Congregational Church, 

Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKs, Rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, 

DWIGHT L. MOODY, ot the Tabernacle, 

Aud Letter by BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN of the 
M. E. Church. 

This Book will be sent by mail for 


Twenty-Five Cenfs. 
Address NATHANIEL HAMILTON, 


7 Saint Charles Street, 
316 BOSTON. 








* Indispensable to the Library, Clergy- 
man, Lawyer, Physician, Editor, Teacher, 
Student, and all of any calling in life who 
desire knowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Ninth Fdition. --- American Reprint. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior 
in its elaborate and exhaustive character to al! 
similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and 
original thinkers and writers of the present and of 


the past. 
This issue is the Ninth revision ina space of over 
one hundred years since its :neeption, and this rv - 
rint, a copy in every particular o: the British 


dition now in course of publication, is the best 
and cheapest work ever offered to the American 
people, 


The articles are written in a most attractive 
style, and the quantity of matter in each volume 
is one third greater per volume than in any other 
Cypepadis sold at the same rates, 

he work contains thousands of Kngravings on 


Steel and Wood, and is printed from entirely new 
type made expressivf r it. 


It will be comprised intwenty-one Imperial oc- 
tavo volumes, six of which are ni w reavy, and the 
succeeding volumes will be issued at the rate oi! 


three a year, 
Price per vol., extra cloth binding... $5- 


In half Tarkey morocco, extra....... $7. 
Sold only by subscription, 
A neat Pamphlet, giving specimens of pages, 


cuts, full-page illustrations, lists of contributors, 
etc., will be mailed gratis to applicants. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
FRANE RIVERS. 


General Agent for New England, 
318 28 School Street, Boston, Mass 





ANTED — At all times, MEN OF EDUCA- 
TION AND ( ULTURE, to take subscribers in 
the New England States for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition (American reprint). To 
men of energy and good address liberal terms wil! 
be giveo, with permanent emp!oyment and choice 
territory. For further particulars apply to 
FRAN RIVERS, General Agent for hew En- 
gland, 28 School Street, Boston. 318 





25 FANCY CARDS, no two alike, with nan ¢ 

l0cts. SPENCER & CO.,Nassau,N,Y. | 

3l4 

2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with 
_— 10c. post-paid. J.B. HUSTED. Nassau, 


vib 











ORMAL INSTITUTE — At East Green- 
+ wich. R.I. seaside summer school for 
teachers and pupils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. 
Literary and Musical Courses. Juiy 22 to August, 
25. Terms moderate. For circulars address E. 
TOURJEE. Masic Hall. boston. 312 


WeSHANEBELL FOUNDRY 


ManufacturethosecelebratedBellsforCHURCHI - 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars seu' 
free. 





HENRY McSHANE & CO., 


232 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


(Established in 1820.1 


i BLAKE &CO.,formerly Henry ¥- 
\ Hooper & Co., continue to raanufacture 
Bells of any weight pequizes.cingte or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the snperior mannir 
for whichthisestablishmenthas solongbeennoted. 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor, Allen, 
Brighton ,and CharlesSts..Boston Mass. 


R4 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founder ; West Troy, N. ¥. 








Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELIS5, €tc- Is 
proved Patent Mountings Catalogues free. ho 
agencies. 28 








PRESS OF SMITH AND SMABT. 
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